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PREFACE. 



This book is designed as an introduction to my Fourth 
Class Beader, and to be used by the highest classes in 
Primary or Intermediate Schools. It has been chiefly 
prepared by a gentleman long engaged in teaching, and 
of much practical experience in all ihat relates to ed- 
udation^ but under my direct and carefiil supervision* It 
contains lessons in enunciation, with brief directions to 
teachers, and selections in verse and prose for reading 
lessons. Many of the selections are illustrated by origi- 
nal sketches, designed by Mr. Hammatt Billings^ and 
engraved by Mr. John Andrew. The spirit and grace 
of these illustrations will be recognized by all; and they 
cannot '&il to make the book more attractive to those fbr 
wHose use it is desijgned. 

0. S. HTTJiATlD. 

Boston, Ifoy, 1858. 

(8) 
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PART I. 

EXERCISES IN ENUNCIATION. 



Rkmauks to Teachers. — All tHat articulate langoage and 
toieB can effect to influence the understanding is dependent upon 
the ydbce addressed to the ear. A just and giaceftd management 
of it is, therefore, of the highest importance. 

Ah accurate and distinct articulation forms the hasis of good 
reading. It consists in giving every letter in a syllable its due 
pn^Kxrtion of sound, according to the most approved custom 
of pronouncing it. "In just articulation,'' says Austin, **the 
words are not to be hurried over, nor precipitated syllable over 
syllable, nor, as it were, melted together into a mass of confusion. 
They should neither be abridged, nor prolonged, nor swallowed, 
nor forced; they should not be trailed, nor drawled, nor let to 
sHp out carelessly. They are to be delivered out from the lips 
as beautiful coins newly issued from the mint, deeply and accu- 
rately impressed, perfectly finished, neatly struck l^ the proper 
organs, distinct, sharp, in due succession, and of due weight." 
To accomplish this, the voice should be frequently exercised upon 
the elementary sounds of the language, both simple and com- 
bined ; and classes of words, containing sounds liable to be per- 
verted or suppressed in utt^ance, should be fordbly and accurately 
pronounced. (7) 
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TABLE OF VOWEL ELEMENTS. 

B^ ThefotUnoingidbUisden^piedfaranexerc^^ 
powd dements,^ It should be performed thus : a, d, a, df i^ i^ 
Sc, Care should be taken to give ihe utmost articulate force of 
which the voice is capable. The word is placed opposite ihe 
Utter merely to indicate its sound. 



a 


as in 


fate. 





as 


in 


note. 


a 


(( u 


for. 


8 


u 


a 


move. 


a 




foU. 


8 


u 


u 


not. 


S 




fot. 


u 


u 


u 


twbe. 


e 




TDLC, 


)i 


u 


u 


tt^b. 


S 




m«t. 


fi 


ii 


a 


foU. 


1 


<( a 


pfne. 


oTf 


ii 


u 


voice. 


J 


a u 


pm. 


oft 


a 


a 


sotend. 



EXERCISES ON THE VOWEL SOUNDS. 

1^ In pronouncing ihe words in ihe foUoiwing exereifie^, 
special attention should be given to the precise sound tf eoerg 
element Italicized. The teacher can first prmnotinee ihe loard, 
and ihe doss repeat U in concert. 

a : — (as in fote, and marked by Worcester thus, 
a). — Fame, blame, same, game, satl, obe^, 
survey, cambric, nature, ancient, nc^Abor, 
dictator, obeisance, weigh, sleigh, patron, pa- 
triot, patriotism, matron, matronly, azure. 

> The elementary sound or power of a Towel may be ascertained bf 
pronouncing a word containing it in a slow, drawling manner. Notice 
the sound of the Towel as it issues from the moath» and then utter H 
by itself with gvBst sttdde&nMH and fervB. 
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a : — • (as in for, marked thus, a). — Axe^ bar, star, 
guitar J mart, alarm, parchment, father, heart, 
hearth, gtiard,^ clerk, sergeant, dotmt, hoient, 
gauntlet, jatm^ce, almond. 

a: — (as in fall, marked thus, fi). — Ball, call, 
tall, nor, form, storm, corn, horn, balk, salt, 
ouffht^ foftg-At, not^At, awger, aii;ful, water, 
nauseate, atd;hor, always, at^gust. 

a :*— (as in fat, marked thus, 5).^ — Bat, cat, hat, 
mat, gas, bad, Jiad, mad, can, sand, hand, 
cannon, fancy, marry, plaid, raillery, bode, 
have, charity, paradise, sacrifice. * 

e:— (as in me, marked thus, e). — Bee, she, 
theme, scheme, scene, marine,® pique, simile, 
key, qtiat/j fiend, chief, grieve, relief, belief, 
receive, believe, deceive, receipt, deceit. 

e : — (as in met, marked thus, e). — Bed, bread, 
dell, debt, engine, elegant, benefit, melody, 
tepid, said, says, saith, friend, leopard, special, 
preface, wainscot^ breakfast, heifer, again, 
against, merit, helm, realm, many, any. 

i : — (as in pine, marked thus, t). — Smile, mile, 
vile, vine, dine, mild, child, ^, height, might, 

* Avoid the slight sound' of e after the ^ in guard. Worcester's Die* 
tionary maybe regarded as a safe guide in orthography and pronuncia- 
tion. It contains authorities in regard to the best usage in pronuncia- 
tion ; and among aU the eminent orthoepists which he cites, " Smart ** 
may be considered as reporting the most reputable modem use ia 
England. 

* There is a class of words, mostly deriyed from the Ftench aad 
ItsOian, in which i retains the long sonnd of «. 
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rtght, Sight, type, isle, b«y, die, defy, crter, 
oblige, guidQy gu/le, sky, kind, behind. 

i : — (as in pin, marked thus, I). — Din, sin, ring, 
prince, quince, wince, whip, sip, skip, lyric, city, 
servile, agile, bwsy, bwsiness, sieve, sift, cygnet, 
symptom, sympathy, hypocrite, cynic. 

O : — (as in note, marked thus, 6). — Home, doine, 
glory, vocal, more, gore, only, both, loaf, loathe, 
explode, historian, poet, folk, foe, doughy glaw, 
soldier, yeoman, note, vote, votive, devotion. 

o : — (as in move, marked thus, 6). — Prove, 
mood, lose, rwle, trwe, rwin, drwid, frwit, moon, 
swoon, moor, cool, doom, remove, disjM'ove, 
smooth, soon, ri^de, n^ral, fn^itless, tn^ant, 
prwdent, brwtal, booty, moody, broom, tomb. 

o : — (as in not, marked thus, o). — Got, mob, 
rob, sob, was, what, wash, bog, dog, log, dot, 
rot, loss, toss, cross, loft, soft, cost, gloss, drop, 
. moss, dross, mop, hop, stop, lofty, glossy. 

u : — (as in twbe, marked thus, u). — T^ne, fwse, 
cwre, Iwre, dwty, citrate, few, p«w, Tuesday, 
cubic, dteke, dtepe, music, pursuit, resume, con- 
sume, during, endure, assume, luminary, lunary, 
fluid, beautiful, revolution, involution. 

u: — (as in tub, marked thus, u). — Just, must, 

* trust, tun, fun, run, cub, mud, hug, bug, rug, 

such, mttch, clutch, dove, does, rough, son, one, 

some, tongue, nothing, come, comrade, combat. 

u : — (as in full, marked thus, u). — Bush, push, 
pully put, cofild, would, should, good; hood^ 
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stood, wood, wolf,^ pulpit, Imtcher, cushion, 
ct*ckoo, wool, woollen, puss, foo^, pulley, push- 
ing, withstood, book, hook, look, looking. 

oi : — (as in voice, marked thus, o%). — Boil, cotl, 
foil, toil, coy J toy, broil, spoil, void, coin, joint, 
hoist, moist, joist, poise, noise, emph?^, enjo;y, 
rejoice, avoid, appoint, embroil. 

OU.: — (as in sound, marked thus, ou). — Pound, 
loud, proud, brou^n, von;, endou^, dou;n, noun, 
tou;n, doubt, devout, plough, slough, trout, 
ground, shout, vou;el, astound, renoi^^n, thou, 
around, found, mound, round, sound. 



VOWEL SOUNDS IN_ UNACCENTED SY1> 
LABLES. 

Reicabks to Teachers. — One of the principal difficultieB in 
enunciation arises from a tendency of the Toice to slide over the 
Towels in unaccented syllables, either perverting or suppresdng 
their sounds ; and the difficulty is much increased by the hurried 
manner in which many persons are accustomed to speak or read. 
Thus we hear rebl for rebd ; pashimt for patient ; p*rcecCe for 
precede; w*ry for every; cuncem for concern; adoUcate for ad- 
vocate ; toinder for window? ; popular for popular ; awfle for awfiil ; 
and nackur for nature. This improper pronunciation is heard not 
only in the school room, but in the pulpit, at the bar, and in our 
legislative halls ; and so general is the &ult, that the ear becomes 
accustomed to the improper sounds from infancy; hence arises 
the difficulty in remedying the defect ; for the habit of indistinct 
utterance is thus early acquired and firmly established. 

The best method to be adopted for avoiding or correcting these 
enors is to exercise the vdce upon the correct sounds of tihe Ian- 
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goage. The sounds of the voice are wholly dependent upon 
musoolar action. The organs of speech are, therefore, as suscep- 
tible of improvement and as much strengthened by proper exer- 
cise as the limbs of the body. If, then, the learner habitually 
mispronounce words in reading or speaking, — if important sounds 
be perverted or suppressed in utterance, — his attention should be 
directed tx> a list of woids containing sounds similar to those mis- 
pronounced, and the vdce should be exercised upon them until 
the defect is remedied, and the habit of correct utterance is estab- 
Hshed ; for, if children are reqiaired to utter correct sounds at an 
age when the organs of speech are most flexible, the habit of 
enunciating words distinctly and pronotmcing conectly wiU soon 
be formed. 



EXERCISES ON VOWEL SOUNDS IN UNAC- 
CENTED SYLLABLES. 

^F* In pronouncing words containing unaccented syUables, 
great care should he taken to avoid a formal and fastidioua 
prominence of sound, 

a : — (as in fot, without accented force ; marked 
by Worcester thus, a, to denote the obscure 
sound). — ilbandon,* abed, obettor, obility, 
obove, about, abode, abroad, abolish, abominate, 
abortion, acute, adept, adore, adorn, adoption, 
adult, adrift, afar, afloat, again, agreeable, 
alarm, alas, alert, alike, amass, amaze, amend, 
amuse, apart, apace, apology, aright, arise, 
atone, atrocious, avail, avenge, avert, awake, 
away, canal, calamity, canine, canonical, ca- 
parison, caress, catarrh, cathedral. 

' The trroT to be ayoided is dtoniftm, or tibtmdon* 
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Husic«l,* festival, comical, critical, capital, 
metal, numerical, ecclesiastical, fatal, fitntasti- 
cal, principal, hypocritical, original, marginal, 
criminal, diagonal, additional, professional. 

Special,^ judicial, beneficial, artificial, super- 
ficial, provincial, coxnmercial, confidentidA, in- 
itial, substantial, circumstantial, credential, 
providential, prudential, pestilential, reveren- 
tial, penitential, essential, potential, impartial* 

Ascendant,^ descendant, defendant, jubilant, 
expectant, perseverance, defiance, aflSance, reli- 
ance, ordinance, allegiance, compliance, luxu- 
riance, variance, countenance, performance. 

Applicable,^ formidable, commendable, peace** 
able, agreeable, palpable, perishable, sociable, 
amiable, pitiable, honorable, detestable, abomi- 
nable, formidably, respectably, tolerably, valu- 
able. 
e : — (as in m^, without accented force ; marked 
by Worcester thus, ^, to denote the obscure 
sound). — Bdief,* believe, benevolence, benevo- 
lent, before, behind, behold, beware, delicious, 
delight, deligl\tful, delineate, deliver, denomi- 
nate, denominator, deny, denial, deliberate, 
denounce, denote, prepare, precede, preceded, 
predict, predicted. 
e : — (as in mercy,® without accented force ; 

> MisproBounced mtmc'L ^ Mispronounced e^Uctible, 

* Misprononnced apeei&L * MlBpronoimeed b*Hef. 

* Mispronoimced ascendant. 

* * The peenliar (duuracter of this sound, whidi distinguishes it ftam 

2 
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marked by Worcester thus, e). — Several,^ 
every, severing, tottering, murderer, fluttering, 
uttering, utterance, traveller, deliverer, deliber- 
ate, desperate, moderate, tolerate, venerate, 
wanderer. 

• : — (as in met, without accented force ; marked 
by Worcester thus, e, to denote the obscure 
sound). — Travel,^ chapel, gravel, parcel, coun- 
sel, vessel, level, hovel, novel, model, sudden, 
hyphen, chicken, kitchen, sloven, aspen. 

Moment,^ confidence, confident, equipment, 
dependence, dependent, independent, impudent, 
parliament, expedient, silent, silence, anthem, 
providence, provident, eminent, languishment, 
settlement, prevalent, tenement. 

Gk>odness,^ boundless, ' endless, matchless, 
groundless, sameness, plainness, weariness, list- 
less, listlessness, laziness, lowliness, bashfulness, 
cheerfulness, bitterness, comeliness, manliness, 
steadiness, peevishness, wakefulness, childish- 
ness. 

i : — (as in ptn, without accented force ; marked by 
Worcester, thus, i, to denote the obscure sound). 
— Invincible,^ forcfble, incredible, audible, illeg- 
ible, feasible, susceplbible, perceptible, invincible, 
invincibly, possibly, incredibly, audibly. 

tUe proper short sound of the vowel, is caused by the letter r ; and this 
letter thus situated has an analogous influence on the sound of all the 
rowels. 
> Mispronounced Mv'reU, ev'ry, &c. 

* Mispronounced trav'L * Mispronounced ffoodnXss, 

.' Mispronounced momUni. ' MisptonounoBd mWnefiMf. ^ 
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o : — • (as in' note, without accented force ; marked 
by Worcester thus, (>, to denote the obscure 
sound). — Domain,^ colossal, Columbus, pro- 
ceed, produce, producing, opinion, domestic, 
obey, promote, pronounce, propose, provide, 
provoke. 

Corroborate,^ history, rhetoric, melancholy, 
memorable, memory, desolate, desolation. 

Composition,^ compromise, disposition, mel- 
ody, custody, colony, eloquence, advocate, ab- 
solute, opposite, obsolete, crocodile, philosophy, 
philology, zoology. 

Potato,'* tobacco, motto, fellow?, window, widoir, 
moBjioWy willotr, hiHoWy follow?, halloK?, to-mor^ 
TOWy sorrow, 

O : — (as in not, without accented force). — Col- 
lect,^ collusion, command, commemorate, com- 
mence, council, commission, committee, conmio- 
dious, conmiunicate, compose, compare, comply, 
component, conceal, concern, conduce, condense, 
condition, conductor, confederate, congeal, con- 
jecture, convert, consent, consult, contend, con- 
vey, convulse. 

u : — (as in twne, without accented force). — Ar- 
ticulate,® accwrate, accuracy, perpendicular, ar- 
ticulated, perpendicularly, masct^line, regi^lar, 
secular, ocwlar, particular, educate, regwlate, 
emi^late. ^ 

1 Mispronounced domain. « Mispronounced ;N>to<fi. 

* Mispronounced corroborate, * Mispronounced cSUed. 

> Miqnronounced compirntum. < Mispronounced artic*kUe. 
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Pleastfre,^ measure, exposure, erasure, compo- 
site, displeasure, outmeasure, nature, feature, 
creature, pressure, fissure, leisure, closure, cen- 
sure, miniature, portraiture, imposture, 
tl : — (as in full, without accented force). — Aw- 
ful,^ baneful, fearful, playful, beautiful, bounti- 
ful, dutiful, tuneful, graceful, hopeful, playfully, 
feai&lly, beautifiilly, boontifidiy. 



TABLE OF CONSONANT ELEMENTS. 

tB^ 7^ following fable is designed for on exercise upon the 
consonant dements,^ The words are placed opposite ihe letter 
merdy to indicaie its sinmd, 

p as in pin, top. 
r " " roll, roar. 
8 " " rin, xxnss. 
sh " " shvLUy push. 
t « « teke, ha^. 
th (aspirate) ^Ain^ tru^A. 
th ** " ^Aiis, beneaiA. 
V " " t;ain, love. 
w " " wave, wrill. 
y " " young, yes. 

Z " " arone, W9L8. 

z " " aaure, leisure. 



b 


as 


in bow, orb. 


ch 


M 


" Chest, tnarcA. 


d 


« 


« (hre, tad. 


f 




« fame, if. 


g 




« g«ve, ff^. 


h 




" Aorse, home. 


3 




" June, tage. 


k 




" *ite, cook. 


1 




«« fet, caK. 


m 




" man, aim. 


n 




" no, caw. 


ng 


« 


" nnff, siiiff. 



1 MUpronouncedp^Mufir. > Mispronounced atofie. 

' The sound of a consonant may be ascertained by pronouncing a 
word containing it in a slow, drawling manner. Take, for instance, the 
word ai; notice the sound of ^ as it issues from the mouth, and then 
utter it by itself with suddenness and fbrce. 
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EXERCISES ON THE CONSQNANT SOUNDS. 

^T In prwunmcmg the words in ike following eKcrciseSj 
the fdmost force and cUameas of sound should be given to the 
consonant elements. The letters to which attention is to be 
directed are printed" in Italics. 

b : — (vocal/ as in 6ay). — fad,^ tag, 6at, 6eet, 
freg, (ear, bought, 6east, stafr, ebb, tub^f tofr, 
babey glofre, glefre, inhabit, fra&Me,' babblevj 
iound, beJfOOTLj 6ar6arous, dariarian, beBsQjj 
biady Mnder, iound, iegin, 6egan, fteggar. 

ch : — (aspirate, as in chest). — Cftair, cAat, 
cAarm, cAalk, cheeky chiney chiriy cAurn, cAirp, 
hatcA, moTchy watcA, eacA, svntchy Bcorchy satrAel, 
bircAen, heecheiXy twitchingy toucAing, nSichy 
sucA, toucA, cAatting, cAarming, cAeerful. 

d : — (vocal, as in e2ate). — JDeed, debt, marf, rid, 
modest, body, rode, bade, wou2d, shou/d, con/d, 
dedace, added, wedded, dated, side, sided, abide, 

> VoCAX, pertaixung to the voice. A vocal consonant is distinguished 
from the aspirate in its enunciation by a murmuring sound of ^e voice. 
There are two kinds of murmur observable in the vocal consonants : 
the one is called guttttralf being confined to the throat ; and the other 
head, because, by the opening of the nasal passages, it ascends into 
the cavities of the skull. 

* The common defect in the articulation of i^ is a want of fbree in fhe^ 
compression and opening of the lips. 

' When in syllabic combinations in primitive words consonants axe 
doubled, the sound of one of the constituents is omitted, as in babbUt 
happy , manner, otter, alttpffard, &c.; but in compound and derived 
words, where the original root ends and the superadded affix begins 
with the same letter, there is a reduplication of the sound, as in tmnai- 
ural^ innatSf oneness, soulless, palely, hook-case, seaport-town. See. 

2* 
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2i)odQy dedneedy dednciy dednci^d, sidy^ Bidedy 
sairf, werf, wedding. 

f : — (aspirate, as in /ate). — jPame, /end, /anci- 

/ul, prqifer, cra^y, cha/e, li/e,' enoug-A, roug-A, 

ccnig-A, troiig-A, laiig-Ater, pAial, eersyoA, laug-A, 

./atal, /ireman, /erry, /ertile, /utile, /ancy, 

fusion, /airy, /air, /ertility. 

g : — (vocal, as in gtite). — Game, bag-, g^, 
bigx)t, plagt^e, vag^c, g-Aost, gt^ard, g^o, g'one, 
g-ulp, b<^, jug-, Gffg, guilt, g-ew-g-aw, guinea, 
prologtte, epilcgt^, gi^rdon, gY^arantee, g*iVe, 
giver, given, g-aj, gtive, g-ain, gnin, gnim, g-uU. 

h : r— (aspirate, as in Aall). — IZay, Aat, Aate, 
Aaunt, Aall, Aigh, t^rAole, Aair, Ange, Aot-Aouse, 
teAement, Aarmony, Auman, w^Aale,^ wAere, 
ii^Aen, t«?Aat, wAy, t^Aether, anniAilate, beAe- 
moth, veAicle, beAest, bake-Aouse,^ Aap-Aazard, 
npAolder, abAorrent, cub-Aunting, knife-Aandle, 
off-Aand, stave-Aead, adAesive, childAood, nut- 
Aook, withAold, ink-Aorn, gig-Aorse, race-Aorse, 
falseAood, exAibit, exAort, perAaps, foolAardy, 
AmAerst, unAinge, inAerent, nnAappy. 

j : — (vocal, as in yest). — (renins, g*entle, yam, 
/ar, yet, yeer,*g'esture, yilt, giant, gibbet, yolt, 
yust, yostle, g-ypsy, /oy, ag-e, lieg-e, edge, lecfe-e, 
brieve, bridges, yuc^e, yuc^est, yue^ment, yus-. 
tic9, ynry, Jiily, Jiine, Jkmes, John, J&seph. 

1 Wh, in commencing words, is uttered thus : hto, or hoo. In who 
and its compounds the to is silent. 

* The letter h in compound words is often omitted or slurred in the 
pronunciation ; as, bakcntae for bakehouse, falaood for falsehood^ Ste. 
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k : — (aspirate, as.in Aey). — Oar, coil, seek, acAe, 
music, ta%, vaccine, yaccinate, cAasm, ecAo, 
cAoir, cAord, cAorus, arcAives, co^nette, epocA, 
eti^ette, ^een, gueer, ^iiake, orcAestra, arcAi- 
tept, arcAetype, cucumber, conqueror, conquest. 

1: — (vocal, as in /uZf).— r-BeZZ, /urk, isfe, pa/e, 
oiZ, baZe, Zay, fee, /o, /ark, /oZ/, weaZ, AuZZ, ZuZZaby, 
fiveZjr, ZoveZf , Zaw, Zad, haiZ, aZZ, caZZ, taZZ, weZZ, 
wiZZ, wooZ, ZowZy, ZiZy, toneZy, sweetZy, hoZy, Zat- 
terZy, awfuZZy. 

m : — (vocal, as in way). — il2an, mom, wove, 
mound, mammon, moment, blame, hymn, solemn, 
phlegm, dracAm, fame, home, dome, come, memo- 
ry, memento, tonmorrow, mount, mountain, mo- 
tive, morning, metre, meeting, coming. 

n : — (vocal, as in woow). — iVine, liwen, penance, 
nay, g'nat, Amee, net, nice, nib, note, not, new, 
can, ken, keen, line, sin, own, on, noun, nonen- 
tity, condigTt, gnsiWj Ameel, banner, aspen, sud- 
den, kitchen, hyphen. 

ng*: — (vocal, as in sonff). — Ki^^g*, fang-, ri^, 
fling-, fliwg-ing-, ringing-, singi/ig-, writing-, hav- 
ing-, bringing-, robbing-, sobbi^, atig^r, coTigress, 
being-, nothing-, prolof^, co^^gregate, angnish, 
la^^gnid, exting-uish, distingnish. 

p: — (aspirate,* as in psj}. — Peer, pin, pool, 

> The sonnd of ng, when at the end of a word or syllable, is not the 
lltaral sound of the combination n and g, each letter retaining its 
natural power and sound ; but a simple single sound, for which the 
combination fy is a conventional mode of expression. 

* Afl'PXRJLTB, proBOonoed with a fiiU emissioa of broaHib 
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|X)und, mp, hajs^py, pippin^ puppQtj rajwd, tropio^ 
pipQj pupHj j^encil, j^iper, creep, grqpe, stqp, 
steep, stepj j»ile, ^ine, pint, penny, jpink, pvLre, 
jpad, i?eat, jmll, pet, poor^ jpnsh, peep. 

T^ : — (vocal, initial, or before a vowel, as in roll). 
— jRay, rough, raw, rend, rat, root, rust, rebel, 
lioman, rot, flowery, rest, room, ride, rise, wvy, 
rural, around^ enrich, rhinoceros, rush, rushing, 
rushest. 

r*: — (final, or before a consonant, as in air). — 
Par, are, our, ear, eternal, formal, murmur, 
former, torpor, barter, servant, border, mer- 
chant, adore, demure, expire, appear, hurdle, 
murmuring, forbear. 

s: — (aspirate, as in «ay). — 55n, sign, design, 
^tor, suity ga5, ma^^, do^e, rinle^^, science, 
tran«i;end, conclunve, delusive, psoXm^ j^^almist, 
scen^j schism^ beside, poe^y, hereby, thesis, flac- 
cid, 5dntillate, ^ter, cistern, cea^e, source. 

sh : — (aspirate, as in shame). — Sftade, ^Aall, 
shine, ^Aawl, gasA, ra^A, cen^t^re, ^a^A, nau- 

1 The letter r, used as an imtialy or before a vowel, is articulated by 
a forcible trill of the tongue against the upper gum. This sound should 
never be prolonged. It is sometimes mispronounced thus: urray, 
urrough. 

* When the r vifimd, or is placed before a consonant, the vibration 
or trill should be very slight It will be perceived that this letter has a 
peculiar influence on both the long and the short sound of the vowel 
which precedes it in a monosyllable or in an accented syllable, unless 
the succeeding syllable begins with the sound of r, or a vowd sound, 
as, 08fv, fair^ pair, mercy, mtrchantj hurdle, &c. When the sucoeed- 
ing syllable begins with a vowel sound, or with r, the sound of ^S^ 
preceding vowel is not modified, as, mmityimnjf, hurry ^ kit. 
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teate,^ associate, manmn, pension, eaunctntioiiy 
pronunoation, specious, delictous, oaprictous, 
expansion, detrac^ton, exaction, ocean,, promo- 
^ton. 

t : — (aspirate, as in An). — Tbil, fine, ^une, toil, 
time, me^, bn/, ma^^er,* critic, satieQr, debt^ 
3%ames, 2%oma8, i^olemy, receii>^, yacA^ in- . 
die/, tUter^ la//er, be/ter, bi//er, butter^ mattery 
cba//er, foo/, tutovy t^xtg/Uy /o/al. 

th : — (aspirate, as in thia). — 2%aBk, /&iek, theo- 
Tjy /Aeatre, /bought, ba/&, pa/A, la/A, oa/A, mou/A, 
xnon/A, &i/A, brea/A, pan/Aer, or^oepj, apa/Ay, 
e/Aer, /Aankfdl, /Aankless, /Aoughtfiol, /Aink, 
tAinMng, e/Aics, a/Aeist, /Aom. 

ih: — (vocal, as in fAat). — 2%is, /Aus, <Aere, 
/Aose, /Aou, /Aee, /Aese, /Aine, thithetj /Aough,^ 
benea/A, ti/Ae, wi/^, bre^Aren, far/Aing, fa/Aer, 
brea/Ae, sheoMc, wrea/Ac, bea/Aen, wea^Aer, 
bli/Ac, clo/Ae, /Ay, /Aen, /Aerefore. 

V : — (vocal, as in vane). — Feer, vine, ririd, vote, 
pave, weave, livid, seven, votive, move, prove, 
n^Aew, revive, survive, alive, .twelve, revolve, 
nerve, swerve, serve, preserve, reserve, vividly, 

. vivacious, vivacity, reviving, surviving. 

w: — (as in ivar).— TTaft, wall, twmder, one, 
once, tvoo, tvain, tvine, ivood, tvill, wtary, tcorm- 
tcrood, w;eather, betvail, beivare, tveal, ivoe, ivoful, 
iciayivard, t^rorth, tvortbless, iveU, tt^ann, tvon- 
drous, tvorld, tvelcome, tcarming, tve. 

y : — (as in ye). —Year, young, yawn, yolk, yield, 
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you, ««5e, utility, yon, yonder, your, youth, yawl, 
million, poniard, rebellion, vermilion, spaniel, 
filial, yes, yea, yesterday, yearling, yawning, 
yielding, i^sefiil, i^sefulness. 

Z : ' — (vocal, as in j^eal). — A5, i^, ha^, wa^, sea«, 
arephyr, maze, prize, flie^, way^, ro^e^, dai^ie^, 
prai^e^, refuse, abu^e, amu^e, ari^e, praise, pay^, 
refiue^, abu^e^, hou^e^, pha^e^, buzzes, breezes, 
amaze, amazes, amuses. 

z : — (vocal, as in azure). — Derision, razure, 
leisure, seizure, . collision, occasion, adhesion, 
persuasion, osier, vision, explosion, confusion, 
infusion, fusion, treasure, pleasure, measure, 
abrasion, roseate, leisurely, treasureless, meas- 
ureless. 



EXERCISES UPON CONSONANT SOUNDS IN 
COMBINATION. 

^F* In pronouncing words containing consonant sounds in 
eambinaiHon, if Ihe learner fail to articulate all iJte elements 
distindly, Tie should be required to utter them separately. Take^ 
for instance^ the word lovedst Here we have the combination 
vdst. Hach of these sounds should be uttered separately, thus : 
V, d, 8, t ; Vien vMer them in rapid succession^ until ike com&t- 
naticn can be pronounced with force, distinctness, and ease. 



INITIAL SYLLABLES. 



bl 
br 
dr 



— Blame, bleed, bled, blow, blovn, bloom. 

— Brvre, Jrief, briae, brawn, broom, brew. 
—-Draw, drew, drwe, drore, drawn, drown. 
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£1 : — Flame, /eet, yZume, flew, flow, Jfown, fly. 
fr : — jPrame, yrail, /reeze, yroze, /ruit, yrown. 
gl : — Ghuie, glaze, ghe, glenm, glide, glow, glvLQ. 
gr : — Greia, green, grew, grown, groin, growl. 
kl : — C2aim, cfimb, clenn, c/an, cfing, clung, ctaw. 
kr : — Oeam, mme, crew, crow, crown, cringe, 
pi: — Plain, plan, ^pfead, plod, plough, plume. 
pr: — Praise, j»ray, pride, jn'oud, prone, prune. 
sf : — Sphere, spheres, sphinx, sphene, spheiica. 
shr : — iSftrive, sAred, ^Arine, «Ariek, ^Arewd. 
ak : — fifeate, skaH, skm, skip, skitn, skein, iftetoh. 
skr : — Screen, scream, «crew, scrawl, screech. 
A : — Slain, slew, slate, sleet, sled, sRme, slow. 
sm : — Smite, smoke, smooth, smote, smith, smart, 
sn : — SnaH, snake, snare, snow, snap, sviail, snag. 
8p : — i^ak, spoke, speed, spare, spine, spike, 
spl : — ^leen, splice, sp&t, spfint, spfoy, s^^&sh. 
spr : — i^ain, spring, sprung, sprite, sprig, spread. 
8t : — jSi^ain, sfeed, still, stole, sting, sfung, steg. 
etr : — Strain, stream, string, strung, straw, strand, 
thr : — 2%rive, ^row, ttrew, three, throh, thriH. 
tr : — !ZVain, trade, traH, tray, true, tread, tranoe. 

FINAL SYIXABLEa 

bd, bdst : — mb'd, ebVdst, robVd, robVdst. 
bl, bid, bldst, blst, biz : — TrouWc, trouftPd, 
troubVdst, troublesy double^ doubFd, troubPst. 
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\yQi : — Bbb^sty robVstj profe's^, soft's^, Wxrdb'^st. 
bz: — Ba6e5, imbifies, \6bes, robes, tubes j tabs. 
dl, did, didst, dlst, dlz : — Hanrffe, hanrfPd, 

h2jidPdst, hemdrst, han^/e^. 
dn, dnd, dnz : — Gladd'n, gladefn'rf, gladd'tw, 
dst : — Didst f hdidstj Qoxddstj yrovldslj shoule^*^. 
dth, dths : — Bread^A, bread^A^, wicftA, mdths. 
dz : — Bla^^, shat2e j, dee^b, fee^, heedls, wee&. 
fl, fid, fldst, flst, flz: — Tnfle, tri/Trf, tri/T^fe^ 

tri/r'«<, tnfles. 
fii, fioid, fiiz : — 0/fi, sqf », pqT^'d, sqf n*, ofn. 
fe, fet: — ^^Latig-A*, lai^A'5^, sco/*, sco/'^^, pu/if. 
ft^ ffli, fths, fts, flst : — Wa/i, fi/ZA, &fths, wa/fe, 

gd, gdst : — Dr^gy'rf, dragy'cirt, begg^'rf, dmgy'rf. 
gl, gld, gldst^ glst^ glz : — Manyte, mang-rrf, 

msis^rdst, maof r^, mang-fe^. 
gst :,— B^^'st, dr^igg'st, drugg'stj shmffff'st. 
gz : -^ Bag"*, fag-*, lag**, rag-*, wag-*, beg-*, Aqffs. 
kl, kid, kldst, klst, klz: — Bucftfe, buc*rrf, 

buc*P&/, buGAP*^ bucftfe*, truc&fe, trucAPrf. 
kn, knd, kndst, knst, knz : — BlacA'n, bla^Vd, 

blacA^w'^^, blacA'w*^, blacA'w*. 
ks, kst> ksth : ^^ Sia;,i bricA*, licA'*^, sixOi. 
kt, kts, ktst: — Act, e^cts, fac^, fac^*, ac/'*^ 
lb, Ibz : — Bua, bu»*, bu», bu»*, bu», buZ6*. 
Id, Idst, Idz : — HoW, hokT st, holds, moulds, folds. 

1 X represents the sound of Ast 
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Jj^ Ife, 1ft, Ifth : — Onlf, gidfs, de^, twe^. 
Ig, Igd : — BilgCj bi^'rf, bu^c, bu^'ei, hilge. 
Ik, Iks, Ikst, Ikt: — Mi%, milksy milk^sty mnlct. 
Im, Imd, Imdst) Imz : — 'BiQeJmy whe/m*rf, 

la: — Faffw, faff'», MPn, swo/fn, swo/Tn, 8Wo2rii. 
Ip, Ips, Ipst, Ipt, Iptst : — Kelpf helpSf help^rt^ 

holp'dy help'dst. 
Is, 1st : — Pa&c, feJPstj cBlTstj rolPst^ felPst^ 

mPst. 
It, 1th, Iths, Its, Itst : — Me2^, heaftA, hea/^, 

laQUsy m^WsU 
Iv, Ivd, Ivdst, Ivst^ Ivz : -T- Eesofoe, resofo'ii, 

r^^Wdst^ TGSolv^stf resolves. . . 
Iz : — Ca/&, fatts, wa/&, roKs, toHs, te&, seto. 
md, mdst : — Doom'rf, doom'cb^, condefimW. 
mf, mfd, mfs : — Tnvmphj tnumph^dj ixiumphs. 
mp, mps, mpst, mpt, mpts, mptst : — Damp, 
^ dsimpsy domp^st, attea»j9^, attem^fo, attea^tp^'^^ 
mst : — Doom'^/, deem'^^, seemVf, dream'^^, beam'^^. 
mz : — — Dooms, deem^, eeerns, dreams, them^^. 
nd, ndst, ndz: — HavuZ, honruTst, hai^b, Iamb, 
ngd, ngdst, ngst, ngth, ngths, ngz : — Wroi^rf, 

WTong^dstjWTong^sty l&ngth, lengths, wrongs. 
nj, njd : — Cha^-e, cheaig^d, rsLnge, r^aig^d. 
nk, nks, nkst, nkt : — ThinA, tUfiA:^, H^st. 
ns, nst : — Science, lioense, defence, licen^'eJ. 
nch^ nchd: — LaancA, launcA'^I, liutci, hmo^d. 

8 
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nt, nts, jitet, nth, nths, nz : — Tmtj tents, 

i^Bnfst, teTithy tenths, mean^^ beans, tones, 
pi, pld, pldst, plst, plz : — Scrupfe, scrupfrf, 

BCTuprdst, scrnpPsty soTuples. 
pn, pnd, pndst, pnz: — Open, opened, open^cTst, 

opens- ^ 

ps, pst, pt^ pts, ptst, pth, pths: — Droqps, 

Aroop^sty pveaoptj precejp/s, accep^'s^, depth, 

depths. 
rb, rbd, rbdst, rbst, rbz : — Curb, cnrb'd, eurVdst, 

(s\xrVst, e\xrbs, Yerb, verbs, herb, herbs. 
rd, rdst, rdz: — Rewarrf, rewarefs^, rewards, 
r^ rfe : — Sur^, surfs, dwa^, dwzrfs, scarf, sca^s. 
rg, rgz : — Iceberg", iceberg's, iceberg-, iceberg-s. 
rj, qd, rjdst : — Urg-e, urg-M, urg-'^^ 
rk, rkd, rkdst, rks, rkst : — Bar*, bar&'rf, barA:*<&^, 

barAs, bar&'s^. 
rl, rid, rldst^ rlst, rlz : — Snar/, snarfrf, snar/'rfs^, 

snarf s^, snarZs, whirZ, whirPrf, yirhirrdst, whirfs^. 
rm, rmd, rmdst, rmst^ rmth, rmz: — Warm, 

WBrm^d, weirm^dst, worm^st, wBrnith, warms. 
m, md, mdst^ mst, mz : — Burn,, burn'rf, 

bum*<fe^, burn's^, bums, ferns, learns, turns, 
rp, rpd, rpdst, rpst, rps : — Usurp, xisarp% 

Msarp^dst, nsurp^st, usurps, chirps. 

rs, rst, rsts : — Horse, burs^, bursas, worse, wors^. 

rt, rth, rths, rts, rtst : — Hur^, hear^A, hear^As, 

' hur^s, hur^'s^, &irt, flirte, gir^, gir^A, gir^As, gir^s. 

rch rchd : — MarcA, marcA'rf, marcA, marcA'r^ 
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rv, rvd, rvdst, rvst^ rvz : — Deserve^ desfefv'rf, 

deserv^dst^ desert;'^/, • deserves. 
rz : — Fear^, tear^, bear^, farc5, wear5, hear^. 
sk, skd, skdst, sks, skst : — A^A, a^Ar'rf, eLsk'dst, 

asksj eLsk*st. 
b\ sld, sldst, slst, slz : — Rnstle, rus^rrf, rus^rcfo^, 

Tustrstj rustles, hustle, hustPd, hustrcht. 
sn, snd, sndst^ snst, snz : -^ listen, H^^'n'rf, 

li5^»'&^, ]isfn^st, lisfns. 
sp, spd, spdst, sps, spst : — Cla^p, chsp^dj 

clBsp^dst, clasps, clasp'st, hasp, hasp'rf. 
st, sts, stst : — Taste, t&stes, tasfsti wa^^e, we^stes. 
tch, tchd, tchdst, tchst : — Watch, watcVd, 

watch^dst, ifaJtcVst, hatch, hatched, hatch^dst. 

* thd, thdst^ thst : — Smoothed, smooth^dst, smoothest. 

thn, thnd, thndst^ thnst : — Leugth'n, leng^A Vrf, 

lengthWdst, leng^A V*^, leng^A'n. 
thnz, thz : — Lengthens, strengthens, truths. 
i\ tld, tldst, tlst, Hz : — Startfe, startPd, staxtPdst, 

startFst, startles, startle, startVd. 
tn, tnd, tndst, tnst, tnz: — Sweeten, swee^Vrf, 

svreePn^dst, ^weefnst, siweefns. 
ts, tst : — Writes, writ'st, hUghts, bligh^^^, hghts. 
vd, vdst : — Prov'rf, prot?'«fe^, lov'rf, lov^dst. 
vl, vld, vldst^ vlst, viz : — Grovel, grov^Wd, 

grov^Wdst, grov^Pst, grovels. 
vn, vnz : — Heaven, heavens, eleven, leaven. 
vz : — Movesr, proves, loves, lives, gives, heaves. 
sod : — FrBised^ razedy eansaed, gazed, raised. 
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df sdd^ ddfit^ zlst^ zlz : — Dazzle j d&zzkdy 6sj^ 
zPdstj Asizzrsty deizzleSy AazzlCj dazzled. 

zm^ zmz : — - Ohal^, cheams, spSLsm, spasms. 

m^ znd^ zndst^ znst, znz : — BlAzen^ blarVd^ 
hlea^n^dstf hlsLZ^n^sty hlsLzens* 



PART IL 



EXERCISES IN READING. 




I. -INSTINCT AND KEASON. 



God made man in Ms own image, and gave him 
power over the fish of the sea, the fowls of the air, 
the cattle, and every ^ living* thing. 

' The attention of the learner shoold be particularly directed to the 
flonnds of the letters printed in Italics, Never let a word^ be indistinctiy 
uttered in the school room, and a good articulation will soon become 



3* 



(29) 
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The horse, and the ox, and many other animals 
are ^ very strong ; yet man rules over them. He 
makes them work for Aim, and do what he wishes. 
He can do this, because he has a mindy and can 
think and plan, which the brute creation cannot do. 

Some animals can be taught to do a great many 
things, and some are naturally very cunniwg- ; but 
none^ of them can reason or contrive like man. 
They are guided in all they do by what is called 
instinct. 

Birds build their nes<«, and beas^5 seek their prey, 
by instinct. They do that which God has taught 
them to do, but they do not know why they do it. 

The birds do not buUd their nes^^ now any better 
than they did a thousand years ago. The beasts 
seek their food in the same way as those did that 
were first created. This sort of knowledge which 
the animals have without teaching- is called instinct. 

Man obtains his knowledge in a very different 
way. God does not teach him, as he does the ani- 
mals ; but he gives him the power to learn, which is 
far better. 

Children know scarcely any thing about what 
they see until they are taught. They do not ^now 
that fire will burn them, or that water will drown 
them. They have to learn every thing; Their 
parents 3 have therefore to tell them these things. 
They send them to school to learn to read books, 
by which they may learn many other things. 

* Pronounced dr. • Pronounced rOn, ^ Pronounced pHr'ents. 
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If we would be wise we must study. We must 
read good books, and think, and observe. We must 
listen to those who are older and wiser than our- 
selves. We must try to avoid all evil. 

It is the power to do these things, and thus to be- 
come wiser and better every day, which distinguishes 
man from the brute creation ; but the greate^^ dif- 
ference of all is this : Man has an immortal soul -*- 
man only can worship Gk)d ! 

Man only, of aU creatures, is able to know, and 
love, and obey tiie God who made hinl. He only 
can pray. He only can say, Owr Father. 

Think of this when you pray to Gk>d, and thank 
him for giving* you the power to know and love him. 
Ask him to bless you. Seek his Holy Spirit to lead 
you into all truth. Implore him to forgive your 
sins, through Jesus Christ, and after deatb to take 
you to himself in heaven. 
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Note; All teaching, to be effective, must be thorough. Childreft 
should therefore be early required to define all the words that occur, in 
their reading lessons. 
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H— THE 6BSAT TIAGHEB. 

Who taught the bird to build her nest 
Of wool, and hay, aad moss ? 

Who taught her how to weave it best. 
And lay the twigs across ? 

Who taught the biisy bee to fly 

Among the sweetest flowers, 
And lay her store of honey by, 

To eat in winter hours ? 

Who taught the little ant the way 

Her narrow hole to bore. 
And through the pleasant summer day 

To gather up her store ? 

Twas Gk>d who taught them all the way, 

And gave their little skill ; 
He teaches children how to pray. 

And do his holy will. 
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m. -TEACHINGS fWK NATURE. 

Let us walk out into the Mds and iitudy the 
works of nature. Above you is the bright blue sky, 
the sun, and the clouds. At night you can see the 
moon and the stars. 

Around your are trees, shrubs, plants, flowers, and 
fruit ; hills, vales, streams, and rocks ; men, beasts, 
birds, fish, insects, and worms. 

You -can see all sorts of forms ; some round, some 
square, some bent, some straight, some short, some 
long, some thin, some thick, some sharp, some blunt, 
some smooth, and some rough. 

You can see things of all colors — red, blue, 
yellow, white, black, brown, and green. Some are 
very bright, and some are dull. 

You can hear the song of birds, the hum of voices, 
the Ml of waters, the rush of winds, and the cry of 
beasts ; and at times the sound of bells, and other 
music. 

Look at your own body. You have eyes, ears, 
hands, arms, legs, and feet ; a head, a face, a nose, 
and a moutl) ; teeth, tongue, and lips. 

You can eat, drink, sleep, move, run, walk, jump, 
breathe, laugh, and cry ; you can see, hear, feel, 
taste, and smell ; and what is more strange, you can 
think and speak. 

You have a mind, and can reason, reflect, and 
judge. You can learn what all these things are for, 
*and how to make use of them. 
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To know things is to know nature, and to know 
nature is to know something of God, who is the 
Author of nature. 

To kn©w ourselves should also be our study ; for 
if we do not know how to govern ourselves, all our 
knowledge is vain. 
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IV.-THJi FLOWERS. 





When we walk in the fields, how many beautiful 
flowers'we see ! Some spring from the grass, where 
they look like stars ; some twine in Ahe hedges ; 
some grow on the banks of the rivulet ; and some 
hang from trees and plants. 

What a pleasure it is to look at them — red and 
blue, yellow and white. Some are round like cups; 
some stand up with sun-like rays ; and some hang 
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down their heads ; but all their forms are pleasaijt 
to the eye. 

And then, while they look so bright and fair, how 
sweet they smell ! The air is full of their fcagrance. 
The bees sing songs round them, and sip honey from 
them. 

At night, the flowers hang their heads and droop ; 
but in the morning, they open their leaves, and the 
clear dew seems like a tear of joy in their eyes, to 
hail the sun that Hghts them. 

Why did God make the flowers so fair, and pure, 
and bright, and paint them with so many hues? 
Because it was his wish that they should make glad 
our eyes. 

He might have made them dull, dark, ugly things, 
so that when we looked upon them they would have 
given us pain, and not joy ; but God wished to make 
us happy. 

As the sun shines upon the flowers, so Gfod smiles 
on us when we do what is right ; when we try to 
shed light, and joy, and peace about us. 
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T.— THE USE OP FLOWERS. 

God might have made the earth bring forth 

Enough for great and small, 
The oak tree, and the cedar tree, 

Without a flower at all. 

He might have made enough, enough 

For every want of ours ; 
For luxury, medicine, and toil, 

And yet have made no flowers. 

The clouds might give abundant rain. 

The nightly dews might fall. 
And the herb, that keepeth life in man. 

Might yet have dTun\ them all. 

Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 

And dyed with rainbow light. 
All fashioned with supremest grace. 

Up-springing day and night ? 

Our outward life requires them not ; 

Then wherefore had they birth ? — • 
To minister delight to man ; 

To beautify the earth ; — 

To comfort man ; to whisper hope* 

Whene'er his faith is dim ; 
For He who careth for the flowers 

Will care much more for him ! 
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VI.-THB PLOT CAXE8. 

THERE^was a little boy whose name was Harry ; 
and his father and mother sent him to a boarding 
school. Harry was a very good boy, and loved 
his book ; and he obeyed his teacher in all things. 
His mother therefore made a nice cake for him, 
. and sent it to the schooL It was very large, and 
stuffed full of plums and sweetmeats, and iced all 
over with sugar. 

When Harry saw it, he jumped about for joy. 
He hardly staid fpr a knife to cut a piece, but 
gnawed it like a little dog. He ate till the bell 
rang for school, and after school he ate again, and 
ate till he went to bed. His bed-fellow told me that 
he laid his cake imder his pillow, and sat up in the 
night to eat some. So he ate till it was all gone. 

But presently after this little boy was very sick ; 
and somebody said, " Harry has had a rich cake, 
and ate it all up very soon, and that has made him 
sick." So they sent for a physician, who gave him a 

1 Pivm. f-nttf . 
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great deal of medicine. Poor Harry did not like It 
at all ; but he was forced to take it, or else he might 
have died. 

There was another boy in the same school whose 
name was Peter. He had written his mother a 
very neat, pretty letter ; there was not one blot in 
it. So his mother sent him a cake. 

Peter said to himself, "I will not make myself 
sick, as Harry did, but I will keep this cake a great 
while." So he took it up stairs, and locked it up in 
his box, and once a day he crept slyly to it, and ate 
a very little piece, and then locked his box again. 

Peter kept it several weeks, for it was very large ; 
but, behold ! the mice got into his box, and nibbled 
some ; and the cake grew dry and mouldy, and at 
last was good for nothing. So he was obliged to 
throw it away, and nobody was sorry for him. 

There was another little boy at the same school, 
whose name was William ; and one day his another 
sent him a cake. When the cake came, Williaai 
said to his school-fellows, " My mottier has sent me 
a large plum cake ; come, let us go and eat it." 
So they came about him like a parcel of bees ; and 
William gave a piece to one, and a piece to another, 
and took a slice himself, and then put the rest by 
for tfie next day. 

But presently after, an old blind fiddler came 
into the court. He had a long white beard ; and, 
because he was blind, he had a little dog in a string 
tp lead him. So he came into the court, and sat 
down upon a stone, and said, "My boys, if you 
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wish, I will play you a tune." And they all left 
oflf their sport, and came and stood round him. 
And William saw that, while he played, the tears 
ran down his cheeks. 




" Why da you cry ? " said William. " Because 
I am very hungry," answered the old man. "I 
have nobody to give me any dinners or suppers. I 
have nothing in the world but this little dog ; and I 
cannot work. If I could work, I would." 

Then William went, without saying a word, and 
fetched the rest of his cake, which he had intended 
to have eaten the next day, and said, " Here, old 
man ; here is some cake for you ; " and put it inta 
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his hat. And the fiddler thanked him, and William 
was more pleased than if he had eaten ten cakes. 

Which do you lore best? Harry, or Peter, or 
William? 
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Tn.-PA1JI AND HART. 

Paul and Mary lived in the city. Their mother 
often ^ told them how pleasant it was in the country, 
where she had formerly lived. She told them about 
the fields and beautiful flowers, the green fruit trees, 
and the birds which sang among their branches. 

The children wished very much to see the beauti- 
ful things which their mother had described ; and 
their father and mother took them into the country, 
to make a long visit. One day, Paul came running 
to Mary, and said; " Some one has left the door open. 
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dome, let ns run ont into tbe fields, and see some 
of these fine things." 

" Shall we take our toys with us ? " asked Mary. 
" Yes," said Paul, picking up some of his ninepins ; 
" we shall want to play with them." Mary took her 
doll, tied on its cloak, and set out with Paul on 
their tour. 

• They walked out of the door, hand in hand, and 
thence into the fields, along paths which led through 
the grass, and peas, and beans. At length they 
came to a large field, where the wheat was in the 
ear, and nearly ripe. 

" O, look at those beautiful red and blue flow- 
ers ! " said Mary, pointing to some flowers which 
grew in the wheat. " I wish I could have some 
of them to carry to mother.'* . 

" You shall have them all,'' said Paul ; and he 
laid down his ninepins, and began to work his way 
through the wheat. 

" Take me with you, Paul," said Mary ; " I can- 
not see you when you are in the high grove." 

" This is not a high grove," said Paul. " It is 
only a field of wheat ; " and he gave Mary his hand, 
and they both went farther into the field. They 
saw and thought of nothing but the bright blue 
and red flowers. Paul soon gathered a large bunch, 
but Mary still wanted more. 

" 0, 1 am so tired ! I cannot hold my doll any 
longer," said Mary. 

" We will make her a bed," said Paul, "and she 
can sleep in it imtil we come back." 
4* 
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They both bent down the wheat, and arched it 
over like a little bed. Mary laughed as she laid 
her doll down, and they went on their way with- 
out it. When they had been in the field nearly an 
hour, Mary said that she wanted something to eat. 

" I want my supper," she said, with a sigh ; and 
she looked at Paul wifli tearful eyes. 

"We will go back and get some," said Paul, 
"and the next tune we will be wiser, and bring 
some with us." They turned back, but could not 
find their way. The wheat had closed behind them 
as they passed through it, and they stood a£ if they 
were in the midst of green walls. . ^ 

The sun had been down some time, and a cold 
dew was falling fast. Mary's frock was nearly wet 
through, and she grew more and more weary, until 
at last she cried aloud, and said, " Paul, take me 
back to mother. I am so tired ! I must go back 
to mother ! " 

" Do be still," said Paul ; and he took hold of 
her hand, and sat down with her in the wheat. 
"Do you not hear the quails sing? They must 
stay in the fields all night, and why should not we ? 
We will make as good a bed as we did for the doll, 
and as soon as it is daylight we will go home." 

Mary looked round, and gave a few more sobs 
and sighs, and then lay down anli tried to like her 
new bed. Paul sat at her side, and watched her 
imtil she fell asleep. 

He then looked at the stars, as they came out in 
the sky, and tried to count them. But there were 
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sooa too many to count, and then he put down his 
flowers, and ^ay down with his little sister, and like 
her was soon asleep. 
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YIIL-PATJL AND MART, CONCLUDED. 

Soon after Paul and Mary had left the house, 
they were missed, and search was immediately made 
for them. They were sought in the town, but no 
one had seen them. Their mother wept and searched 
until it grew dark, but she could not find them. 

Presently the father came in, and they told him 
that Paul and Mary could not be found. He looked 
very grave, and showed two ninepins which he had 
picked up on the road. 

"These may help us to find the track," said 
he, " arid we will go to the place where I found 
them." He went one way, and sent men to search 
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another ; bnt the night passed, and Paul and Mary 
ware not discovered. 

In the morning, the fitther called his dog, showed 
him the ninepin, and set out on the road with his 
wife. It was just dawn ; all was still and cool, and 
a soft breeze sighed through the trees. 

The dog went on, with his head to the ground, 
now on this side of the road, and now on that, to 
find the scent of the children's footsteps. They had 
reached the wheat field, when all at once the dog 
made a sudden bound into the waving wheat. 

" They have gone in here," said the faAer, while 
the mother, with joyful haste, tried to keep up with 
the dog. She called to the father that she had 
found the doll, and that the children could not be 
far oflF. 

The dog went so fast through the wheat that they 
could not keep up with him. He was out of sight 
when they heard his glad bark, which told them that 
he had found the lost ones. 

They came to the spot almost breathless, where 
Paul and Mary lay, hand in hand, their cheeks lik^ 
roses wet with dew. Their curly heads lay on a 
heap of green wheat, and at their side was the 
bunch of flowers. The rays of the rising sun fell 
on the calm group. 

The father and mother could not speak their joy 
and thanks. Paul woke first, and then Mary. She 
held out her hands to her mother and laughed. 
" 0, we have had such nice dreams," she said ; " and 
whenever we awoke we could smell of our beauti- 
ful flowers." 
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The father looked very grave, and said: "You 
have done wrong to run away without -leave. You 
might have been lost, and died of cold, or for want 
of food. Your mother and I have been in grief 
all night. We have not been asleep." 

Then Paul said, " father, I will never go out 
again without leave. I did not know we should be 
lost. I will never do so again." 

" Nor I," said Mary ; and she held fast by her 
mother's hand. Paul walked with his father, and 
the dog went bounding in front, as if proud of his 
exploit. 
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II.-SONG OP THE SNOW BIRD. 

The ground was all covered with snow one day, 
And two little sisters were busy at play, 
When a snow bird was sitting close by on a tree. 
And merrily singing his chick-a-de-de. 

He had not been singing his tune very long 
Ere Emily heard him, so loud was his song. 
" sister, look out of the window," said she ; 
" Here's a dear little bird singing chick-a-de-de. 

^' Poor fellow ! he walks in the snow and the sleet, 
And has neither stockings nor shoes on his feet ; 
I pity him so ! how cold he must be ! 
And yet he keeps singing his chick-a^e-de. 

" If I were a barefooted snow bird, I know 
I would not stay out in the cold and the snow ; 
I wonder what makes him so full of his glee ; 
He's all the time singing that chick-a-de-de. 

^^ mother, do get him some stockings and shoes, 
And a nice little frock, and a hat, if he choose ; 
I wish he'd come into the parlor and see 
How warm we would make him, poor chick-arde-de." 

The bird had flown down for some pieces of bread. 
And heard every word little Emily said : 
" How queer I should look in that dress ! " thought he ; 
And he laughed as he warbled his chick-a-de-de. 
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" Fm grateful," he said, " for the wish you express, 
But I've no occasion for such a fine dress ; 
I would rather remain with my limbs all free, 
Than to hobble about singing chick-a4e^e. 

" There is one, my dear child, though I can't tell who. 
Has clothed me already, and warm enough too. 
Good morning ! 0, who are so happy as we ? " 
And away he went, singing his chick-a-de-de. 
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X-THE BEAR^T SCHOOL. 

James Brown liyed in the country. One day, 
when he was walking in the woods, he saw some- 
thing at the foot of a tall pine tree which looked 
like a large black ball. 

While he was looking, he thought he saw the black 
thing move. So he went softly up to it, and saw that it 
was a young bear. " I must mind what I am about," 
said he to himself ; " for though you are too young 
to have teeth, your mother may not be far off, and I 
should not like to feel her teeth or claws ; or even 
to have a kind hug from her." 
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James looked at the tree, and saw that the trunk 
was much worn by the claws of a bear. The marks 
showed that bears had both gone up and come down 
the tree, and he could just see that there was a largd 
hole at the top of the trunk, from which the young 
bear had probably fallen. 

All this time, ' the young bear lay quite still. 
James looked up at the tree once more, and round 
on all sides ; for he thought that the old bear mi^ht 
be lurking in the brushwood close by, or in some 
hole in the ground. 

When he saw that the old bear was not near, he 
stooped down and snatched up the cub, and ran off 
as fast as he could. He still kept a sharp lookout, 
lest the old bear should rush out upon him from 
some hiding place. 

James knew that the speed of the black bear was 
very great, and that whn they lose their cubs, they 
are very fierce ; so he meant, if he saw any thing of 
the old bear, to drop the cub and run away. But no 
old bear was to be seen, and James reached home 
in safety with his prize. 

His father was standing at ;the door, and asked 
him what he had in his arms. 

"A young bear, fether,** said he. "0, he is 
such a fat thing ; and he is very warm and soft." 

" And what do you mean to do with him ? " asked 
his father. 

" I mean to keep him," answered James, " if you 
will give me leave." 

" Keep him ! my boy," replied his father ; " why, 
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he will eat you up, one of these days, if you do.'* 

" No, father," said James ; " I think I can tame 
him. I am almost sure that I can, if you will let 
me try." 

" There is but one way to tame him," said his 
father ; ^' and that is, to be kind to him. The law of 
love is good for all. It is good for man and beast. 
You must feed him well, and never beat him." 

James thanked his father, and kept the bear. He 
fed it, for the first two or three months, on bread 
and milk, and then he gave it fruit and bread, and 
now and then some meat. The bear grew large 
and strong, and was very fond of James ; and at 
last he became as tame as a house dog. 
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XI.-THE BEAR AT SCHOOL, CONCLTOED. 



/ James went to a school about a mile from home, 
and one day the bear followed him. The school 
boys were afraid of him - at first ; but when they 
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saw how tame and playful he was, they became very 
fond of him, and James took him to school with 
him every day. 

In school hours he was shut up in th^ woodshed; 
and when the boys came out they had great sport 
in playing with him. They gave him a share of the 
bread and fruit which they brought to school in 
their bags ; and when it was very cold weather, they 
let him go into the school room, at noon, to warm 
himself, and to eat his dinner with them. 

Two years had passed, when one day James 
called his bear to go to school ; but he did not comQ. 
Search was made for him, but he could not be found. 
He had doubtless gone away to live in the woods. 
James bore his los$ as well as he could, but the 
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bear was greatly missed by himself and all the 
school boys. 

Four more years passed, and there was a great 
change in the school. It was now kept by another 
teacher, and all the boys who had been at school in 
the time of James and his bear were gone. 

The ground had been hard with frost and white 
with snow for six weeks, when, one very cold day, 
while the teacher was hearing a class spell, a boy 
went out to get some wood for the fire. He left the 
door half open, and a large bear walked in^y 

The teacher and children were all in a great 
fright ; but they could not run out, for the bear 
stood in liie doorway. All they could do was to 
get behind the desks, and keep as still as they 
could. 

But the bear took no notice of them. He walked 
up to the fireplace and warmed himself, and looked 
as if he were quite at home. At length he walked 
up to the wall, where, on a row of pegs, the boys 
and girls had hung their bags. 

Standing upon his hind legs, he put his fore paws 
and nose into the bags, one by one, and helped him- 
self to the fruit and bread which he found there. 
He next tried to open the teacher's drawer; but 
this was locked. He then went back to the fire, 
warmed himself once more, and walked leisurely 
out of the door. 

As soon as the teacher and the children dared to 
move, they left their hiding places, and ran out into 
the road, and called for help. Some men came 
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from a farm house close by, and tracking the bear 
through the fields, by the print of his feet in the 
snow, soon came up with him, and surrounded him. 

They were armed with large clubs, and intended 
to kUl him ; but just at that moment James hap- 
pened to come that way, and he knew the bear by 
some well-known marks on the skin. When he 
called to him, the bear was glad to see him^and fol- 
lowed him home. 

He staid but a few days, however, and then ran 
away again into the woods, as he probably had found 
new companions there among the bears. 
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Xn.-THE CRUST OF BREAD. 

I MUST not throw upon the floor 
The crust I cannot eat ; 

For many little hungry ones 
Would think it quite a treat. 
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For wilful waste makes wofiil want, 

And I may live to say, 
O, how I wish I had the bread 

That once I threw away ! 

treat waste threw ^ wfl'M 

wo'ffll ince^ wfint brSad 



Xin.-HyMN OF PKAISE. 

Whene'er I take my walks abroad, 

How many poor I see ! 
What shall I render to my God 

For all his gifts to me ? 

Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet God has given me more ; 

For I have food while others starve, 
And beg from door to door. 

While many early learn to swear, 
And curse, and lie, and steal, 

Lord, I am taught thy name to fear, 
And do thy holy will. 

Are these thy favors, d^y by day, 

To me above the rest ? 
Then let me love thee more than they. 

And try to serve thee best. 

5 * 1 n-im. wttnf. * thrO. 
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HV.— THB LOST CHELI). 

A POOR man went out one day to cut some peat ^ 
in a meadow which lay among the hills. It was 
a lonely place, and he took his son with him, a 
child about four years old. 

While he was at work, the boy was at play, try- 
ing to catch a kid which was feeding on the hill. 
The kid ran about, now here, now there, jumping 
over the rocks, skipping over heaps of stones, and 
running up and down the grassy mounds, with the ^ 
boy in full chase after him. 

The man saw that the child was pleased with the 
sport, and went on with his work. After a time he 
looked up again, but he could not see the child. He 
was afraid that he might have fallen into some of 
the peat holes, or over some of the rocks, and he 
went to look for him. 

He called him in Tain. He* could see nothing 
of him. He heard nothing but the sound of his 
own voice. At length he came upon the prints of 
the child's footsteps in the soft part of the meadow ; 
but he did not cross over a stone wall which ran 
along the steep and rocky side of a hill down to the 

^ P0at, a ipedes of turf, composed of vegeteble matter, used for foel 
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edge of a stream. He thought so young a chQd 
could not climb over the wall. 

Night came on, and, meeting a shepherd, he asked 
him to go home for help. Friends and neighbors 
came, and with them the mother, to aid in the 
search for the poor child on those wild and rocky 
hills. 

One of the men, having crossed the stone wall, 
called out to the rest to come over. " Look here," 
said he; "here are the prints of the child's feet 
plain enough. They look as if he had been chasing 
something." 

" Yes," said the father ; " he was chasing a young 
kid ; I little thought he would stray away from me.'' 
They followed the footsteps down to the brink of a 
stream, where they lost all trace of them. 

" O, my child ! my darling child ! " said the poor 
m(9tlier, as she wept and wrung her hands. " He 
has fallen into the stream, and is surely drowned." 

"Keep up your heart, wife," said the father; 
" he may be safe. We will not give him up yet." 
They went some way along the banks of the stream, 
till they again found the prints of the child's bare 
feet on the soft sand of a small brook. They now 
went on with more hope. 

BkJp'ping riin'ning griss'y mofindj 

prints 6d^e shSp'herd^ friSndf 

crossed chas'mg trace wrung 
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1 Pnra. sbdrlfw > ihip'^. 
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IV. -THE LOST CHELD, CONCIITDED. 

NiQHT was coming on fast, and it grew dark upon 
the hills. It was a wild, lonely place. The moon 
showed some light, but the clouds were thick and 
black. 

The search had gone on since noon, and when 
they had walked nearly five miles, they began to 
think it useless to go farther. The poor mother 
was in great grief, fearing to find her child dead 
at the foot of some steep rock, or drowned in the 
stream. ^ 

Just at this time, when some of the men stood 
still, sayiilg that it was useless to go on, and that it 
was too dark to see any thing, a man who had gone 
on before shouted out, ^^ Come on ! come on ! Here 
18 the boy's hat in the stream, stopped by a large 
stone as it was floating down*" 

Then the father and mother both wept ; and the 
father said, " The poor boy is certainly drowned." 

^^Oome on! come on!" again shouted the man 
in fix>nt; ^^do not give him up. He may haye 
dropped his hat. Come on ! I think I see some-^ 
thing now. Look ! here he is ! " And there indeed 
was the child on the bank, lying with his feet in the 
stream, and his head on a stone, not dead, but sound 
asleep. 

The poor mother could not speak, but the father 
fried out, " David ! David ! are you alive ? " 

The child raised his head from the stone, and 
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said, " father, why did you not come to help md 
catch the little kid ? " 

It was evident to them all that the child had gone 
on in chase of the kid from rock to rock, over rough 
ground and soft, with bare feet, for nearly five miles, 
and no harm had befallen him. 

He had sat down to rest and wash his feet, and 
had fallen asle^. He did not know how far he 
was from home, and when he awoke, his first thought 
was of the kid. ' He was much too yoimg to know 
the risk he had run, or the grief he had caused to 
his &ther and mother. 
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IVI.-THE OLD BEGfGAR. 

Around the fire, one wintry night, 
The farmer's rosy children sat ; * 

The fagot lent its blazing light, 
And jokes went round, and harmless chat. 

When, hark ! a gentle hand they hear 
Low tapping at the bolted door, 

And thus, to gain their willing ear, 
A feeble voice was heard implore : — 

" Cold blows the blast across the moor. 
The sleet drives hissing in the wind ; 

Yon toilsome mountain lies before, 
A dreary, treeless waste behind. 

" My eyes are weak and dim with age ; 

No Voad, no path can I descry ; 
And these poor rags ill stand the rage 

Of such a keen, inclement sky. 

" So faint I am, these tottering feet 
No more my palsied frame can bear ; 

My freezing heart forgets to beat. 
And drifting snows my tomb prepare. 

** Open your hospitable door J 

And shield me from the biting blast ; 

Cold, cold it blows across the moor. 
The we&ry moor that I have passed.** 
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With hasty steps the farmer ran, 
And close beside the fire they place 

The poor, half-frozen beggar man. 

With shaking limbs and pale, blue face* 

The little children flocking came, 

And chafed his frozen hands in theirs ; 

And busily the good old dame 
A comfortable mess prepares. . 

Their kindness cheered his drooping soul, 
And slowly down his wrinkled cheek 

The big round tear was seen to roll, 
And told the thanks he could not speak. 

The children then began to sigh. 
And all their merry chat was o*er ; 

And yet they felt, they knew not why. 
More glad than they had done before. 
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ira.-THB BLACKBERRY GIBL. 

Why, Phebe, have you come so soon ? 

Where are your berries, child ? 
You cannot, sure, have sold them all ; 

You had a basket piled. 

No, mother ; as I climbed the fence, 

The nearest way to town. 
My apron caught upon a stake, 

And so I tumbled down. 



I scratched my arm and tore my hair, 
But still did not complain ; 

And had my blackberries been safe, 
Should not have cared a grain. 
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But when I saw fhem on the ground^ 

AU scattered hj my side, 
I picked my empty basket up, 

And down I sat and cried. 

Just then a pretty little miss 

Chanced to be walking by ; 
She stopped, and, looking pitiful. 

She begged me not to cry. 

Poor little girl, you fell, said she, 

And must be sadly hurt ; 
0, no, I cried ; but see my fruit 

All mixed with sand and dirt I 

Well, do not grieve for that, she said ; 

Go home and get some more. 
Ah, no ; for I have stripped the vines ; 

These were the last they bore. 

blSck'ber-ry climbed^ c&ught tOm'bled 

com-plain' sc&t'tered chftnced hiirt 

strapped bSr'rief a'pron^ ttp-Sn' 
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IVin.-THE BLACKBEBEY GIBL, COKTINIIED. 

My father, miss, is very poor. 
And works in yonder stall ; 

6 
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He has so many little ones, 
He cannot clethe us all. 

I always longed to go to church, 

But never could I go ; 
For when I asked him for a gown, 

He always answered,.No ; — 

There's not a father in the world 

That loves his children more ; 
I'd get you one, with all my heart, 

But, Phebe, I am poor. 

But when the blackberries were ripe, 

He said to me, one day, 
Phebe, if you will take the time 

That^s given you for play. 

And gather blackberries enough. 

And carry them to town. 
To buy your bonnet and your shoes, 

/'// try to get a gown. 

miss, I fairly jumped for joy, 
My spirits were so light ; 

^nd so, when I had leave to play, > 

I picked with all my might. 

1 sold enough to get my shoes. 

About a week ago ; 
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And these, if they had not been spilt, 
Would buy a bonnet too. 
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But now they're gone, they all are gone, 

^d I can get no more ; 
And Sundays I must stay at.home, 

Just as I did before. 

And, mother, then I cried again. 

As hard as I could cry ; 
And, looking up, I saw a tear 

Was standing in her eye. 

She caught her bonnet from her head ; 

Here, here ! she cried, take this ! 
O, no, indeed ; I fear your ma. 

Would be offended, miss. 

My ma ! no, never ! she delights 

All sorrow to beguile ; 
And 'tis the sweetest joy she feels, 

To make the wretched smile. 
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She taught me^ when I had enough, 

To share it with the poor, 
And never let a needy child 

Oo empty from the door. 

So take it ; for you need not fear 

OflFending her, you see ; 
I have another, too, at home ; 

And one's enough for me. 

So then I took it ; here it is ; 

For pray what could I do ? 
And, mother, I shall love that miss ^ 

As long as I love you. 

sSr'rSw wrgtch'ed shAre need 

l)e-guile'* sweetmeat nced'y ^n-&A'er 



XX. -HONESTY KEWABDBD. 

Joseph Smith was the son of poor parents, and a 
very honest boy. He would not tell a lie or do a 
mean action for the world. 

One day he was sent to a store in the neighboiv 
hood, and a bank note was given to him to get 
changed. When he came home he counted the money 
to see that all was right ; when he found that a quar- 
ter of an ^agle had been given to him instead of a 
dime. 

1 Frm. b^ilW 
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He went back to the store with the money in his 
hand, and addressing himself to the man who had 
serred him, said, '' Sir, 1 am come to tell you that 
you did not give me the right change." 

The shopman hastily replied, << I am certain I gave 
it to you right, and you must have dropped some of 
it in going home." 

"No, sir," returned Joseph; "it was carefully 
wrapped up in this paper,«iid when I came to count 
it over, I found " 

" Ah," interrupted the shopman, " it does not 
signify telling us what you found ; we have not time 
to attend to this kind of things ; if it had not been 
meddled with from the time I gave it to you, you 
would have foimd it all right." 

The owner of the store, happening to overhear 
something of the dispute, came up and asked Joseph 
what he missed. 

^^ I do not miss any thing, sir," replied the boy ; 
**butl have brought back a quarter of an eagle, 
which was given me in mistake ; will you please to 
take it, and give me a dime instead ? " 

"Certainly I will," said the gentleman; "and I 
am very much obliged to you for your honesty. 
You seem to be a poor boy, and as the money was 
given in mistake, and you were not known at the 
store, it would very likely never* have been missed 
or traced. The thought of this must have been a 
strong temptation to you to keep it for your own 
use ; how was it that you resisted it ? " 
6* 
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" I have been taught, sir," said Joseph, " that my 
duty to my neighbor is, To do to others as I should 
wish them to do to me, if I were in their place. I 
know that if I had given but a cent in mistake, I 
should wish to have it returned, much more such a 
sum as this. So I made haste back with it, before 
there was time to be tempted to keep it." 

"You have acted wisely and nobly," said the 
man ; " may you ever be enabled to persevere in 
the path of rectitude. But now, as you have judged 
so fairly, and performed so faithfully what I had a 
right to desire of you, tell me, what do you think 
you can reasonably desire of me ? "^ 

" That you should think me an honest boy, sir." 

" I do think you are an honest boy, and will give 
you a convincing proof of it. I have just now been 
inquiring after the character of a boy, who has ap- 
plied to me for employment ; he is a much stouter 
lad than you, and his employer tells me that he is 
quick and intelligent, but he fears that he is not 
strictly honest. 

This is a character I cannot bear ; but your con- 
duct, my boy, in this instance, is a good character 
for you. I value integrity fai* above the highest 
abilities ; so go home to your parents, and tell them 
that if they are willing, you may come here to-mor- 
row morning." 

Joseph and his parents were pleased with so good 
an offer. Joseph went to his place the next day. 
He gave great satisfaction to his employer by his 
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fidelity, diligence, and civility. When he became a 
man he was made a partner in the business, and is 
now respected by all /who know him. 
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jn.-THE TOTOG RABBITS. 

James Truman and his brother Bichard 
asked their father, one Saturday afternoon, if they 
might go into the meadow to see Roger mow. Their 
fiither gave them liberty, and they went off with 
great glee. 
They were much pleased with seeing how smoothly 



1 Frmk 9a'«iht9. • tfin-tS'shvii. < rit « itpt. 
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Boger cut the grass, and laid it in even rows ; and 
they took care to keep out of the way of bis scythe, 
as tLeir father had told them to do. 

After they had been some time in the field, they 
heard a little squeak- Boger laid down bis scythe, 
to see what it was, and found two young rabbits. 

Boger took them up very carefully by their long 
ears, and putting one of them into Bichard's hat, 
and the other into James's, desired them to take 
them to their mother. 

The little boys were much delighted with their 
prize, and carried them very gently. " What have 
you there ? " said their mother, when they came 
into the room. 

" Two pretty little rabbits, mother," said Bichard, 
^Hbat were lying snug in the grass, and were in 
danger of being cut with Boger's scythe. He found 
them, and gave them to us.'' 

^^ I am glad that they were not hurt," said the 
mother. ^^We must put them into a safe place, 
and take care of them until they are able to take 
care of themselves." 

She then desired the boys to take them into the 
summer house, in the garden. She told them that 
they must remember to feed them every day with 
parsley and young cabbage leaves, and give them 
some milk to drink; for it would be very cruel 
to let them be without food, when they have no 
mother to provide for them. 

James and Bichard were very attentive to what 
their mother said; and took the rabbits to the sum- 
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mer house. They gave them some hay to lie upoui 
a handful of parsley 4o eat, and a saucer full of 
milk. When the boys came out, they took care to 
shut the door fast, that the dog might not go in. 

The rabbits were at first very much frightened. 
They sat treltnbling in a corner, with their ears laid 
close upon their backs, and were afraid to come out 
to eat their food. 

They ventured, however, to eat some of it the 
next morning ; but when the little bOys came to see 
them, they ran into the comer again. 




James and his brother went to visit them very 
often ; and the rabbits in time became so well ac- 
quainted with them that they would run to meet 
them whenever they entered the stinamer house. 
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When they took them npon their knees, they would 
drum upon their waistcoats tfinth their fore feet. 

In two or three months the rabbits had grown 
large enough to take care of themselves. The boys ' 
were therefore told by their father and mother that 
it would be better for the rabbits to let them run at 
liberty through the fields and woods. 

The boys were very sorry to part with their play- 
fellows ; but as they had been told by their parents 
that it was not well to have them confined longer in 
the summer house, they carried them into the fields 
and set them down upon the grass. 

The rabbits were quite delighted to find them- 
selves at liberty ; and after playing with the boys a 
little while, pricked up their ears and scampered 
away as fast as they could run. 

The next day they returned to the summer house ; 
but seeing the dog in the garden, they became fright- 
ened, and ran away into the woods, and never 
returned. 
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XXn.-THB CHILD'S WISH IN JTJOT. 

Mother, dear mother, the winds are at plav • 
Prithee, let me be idle to-day : 
Look, dear mother ; the flowers all lie 
Languidly, under the bright blue sky. 

See, how slowly the streamlet glides ;. 
Look, how the violet roguishly hides ; 
Even the butterfly rests on the rose, 
And scarcely sips the sweets as he goes. 

Poor Tray is asleep in the noonday sun, 
And the flies go about him one by one ; 
And pussy sits near with a sleepy grace, 
Without ever thinking of washing her fiuse. 

There flies a bird to a neighboring tree. 
But very lazily flieth he, 
And he sits and twitters a gentle note, 
That scarcely ruffles his little throat. 

You bid me be busy ; but, mother, hear. 
How the humdrum grasshopper soundeth near; 
And the soft west wind is so ^ight in its play. 
It scarcely moves a leaf on the spray. 

I wish, 0, 1 wish I was yonder cloud, 
That sails about with its misty shroud ; 
Books and work I no more should see. 
And I'd come and float, dear mother, o'er thee. 
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XXin.-rRANK AND EOBERT. 

One evening Frank and Robert were playing to- 
gether in a room by themselves ; their mother was 
ironing in an adjoining room, and their father was 
at work out in the fields. There was nobody in the 
room with them but a little dog, named Trusty, 
who was lying by the fireside. Trusty was a pretty 
playful little dog, and, the children were very fond 
of him. 

" Come," said Robert to Prank, "there is Trusty 
lying beside the fire asleep. Let us go and waken 
him, and he will play with us." Frank assented, 
and they both ran together towards him. 

There was a basin of milk standing upon the 
hearth, and the boys did not see it, for it was be- 
hind them. As they were both playing with the 
dog, they hit it jnth their feet and threw it down. 
. The basin broke, and all the nulk ran out of it over 
the hearth and about the floor. 

When the boys saw what they had done, they were 
very sorry and frightened. They stood for some 
time looMng at<the broken basin and the milk with- 
out speaking. '* 
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Robert broke the silence. ** So we shall have no 
milk for supper tp-iiight," said he, and he sighed. 

"No milk for supper," said Frank ;" why not ? 
Is there no more milk in the house ? " 
'» " Yes," said Robert ; " but we shall have none of 
it ; for do you not remember that last Monday, when* 
we spilled the milk, mother said we were very care- 
less, and that the next time we did so we should 
have no milk for supper? and this is the next 
time." 

" We must do without it then," said Frank ; "but 
we will be more careful another time. There is no 
great harm done, at any rate. Come, let us go and 
tell mother. You know she has told us always to 
tell her when we break any thing." 

" I will go directly," said Robert. " Do not be in 
such a hurry, Frank. Can you not wait a minute." 

Frank waited some time, and then said, " Come, 
Robert, let Us go now." But Robert said, "Stay 
a little longer ; for I dare not go yet ; I am afraid." 
« Children should never be afraid to tell the truth, 
but should always own frankly all that they have 
done that is wrong. 

Frank said no more ; but as his brother would 
not go, he went without him. He opened the door 
of the next room, where he thought his mother was 
ironing ; but when he went in, he fotind she had gone 
out. So he went into the garden to look after her, 
to tell her what had happened. 

Whilst Frank was gone, Robert was left in the 
room by himself ; and all the while he was alone, 
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he was thinking of some excuses to make to his 
mother. He was sorry liiat Frank was gone to tell 
her the truth. " If Frank and I," said he to him- 
self, " were both to say that we did not throw down 
the basin, she would believe us, and then we should 
•have milk for supper. I am sorry that Frank would 
go to tell her about it." 

ir'on-ing^ wa'ken® toV^d; hearth* 

silence spilled break frttnk'ly 

ex-cus'e; ^d-join'ing ^s-s6nt'ed ba'sin® 

' wrSng* sighed* di-rSct'ly hfir'ry 



XXIV.-FRANK AND ROBERT, CONCLTIDED. 

At this moment Robert heard his mother coming 
down stairs ; and then he determined to t%ll her a 
lie. So when she came into the room and asked, 
" Who did this ? " Robert said, " I do not know." 

" You do not know, Robert ? Tell me the truth. 
I shall not be angry with you, child. You will only 
lose the milk at supper.; and as for the basin, I 
would rather have you break all the basins in the 
house than to tell me a lie. I ask you, Robert, did 
you break the basin ? " 

" No, mother, I did not," said Robert, and he col- 
ored like fire. 

1 Pran. r^ra-Ing. * rSng. 3 wa'kn. « aid. • h&rth. « Wsu. 
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" Then where is Prank ? Did he do it ? '* askec| 
his mother. 

" No, he did not,** said Robert ; for he was in 
hopes that when Prank came in he should persuade 
him to say that he did not do it. "It was Trusty 
who did it." 

" Trusty, Trusty," said the mother, turning round, 
and the dog, who was lying before the fire drying his 
legs, which were wet with milk, jumped up and 
came to her. Then she said, "Pie! fie! Trusty," 
pointing to the milk. " Get me a^switch out of the 
garden, Robert ; Trusty must be whipped for this." 

Robert went out after the switch, and in the 
garden he met his brother. He stopped him, and 
told him, in a great hurry, all that he had said to 
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his mother, and begged of him not to tell the truth, 
but to tell the same story as he had told. 

" No, I will not tell a lie," said Frank. " What ! 
is Trusty to be whipped ? He did not throw down 
the milk, and he shall not be whipped for it. Let 
me go to my mother." 

They both ran towards the house, but Robert 
got in first, and bolted the door, so that Frank 
could not get in. He then gave the switch to his 
mother. 

Poor Trusty looked up as the wwitch was raised 
over his head ; but he could not speak to tell the 
truth. Just as the mother was about to strike him, 
Frank's voice was heard at the window. 

"Stop, stop, mother!" said he, as loud as he 
could. " Trusty did not do it. Let me in. Rob- 
ert and I did it ; but do not whip Robert." 

" Let us in ! let us in ! " said another voice, which 
Robert knew was his father's. " I am just come 
from work, and here is the door bolted." 

Robert turned pale when he heard his father's 
voice ; for his father always punished him when he 
told a lie. His mother went to the door, and un- 
locked it. "What is all this trouble?" said his 
father, as he came in ; so his mother told him all 
that had happened. 

" Where is th^ switch with which you were going 
to whip Trusty ? " said he. 

Then Robert, who saw by his father's looks that 
he was going to whip him, cried, "Forgive me, 
father, tliis time, and I will never tell a lie again." 
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But his father took hold of him by the arm, 
and said, " I will wliip you now, and then I hope 
that you will not." Robert cried so loud that the 
whole neighborhood could hear him. 

"There," ^aid his father; "now you must go 
to bed without your supper. See how liars are 
served." 

Then turning to Frank, he said, " You will have 
no milk for supper ; but you have told the truth, 
and have not been whipped. Every body is pleased 
with you. I will give you Trusty, to be your own 
dog. You have saved him from a whipping, and I 
will answer for it that you will be a good master to 
him." 

We see by this story that it is always best to tell 
tlie truth, and that falsehood leads to trouble and 
vexation. 

an'gry per-suade'^ switch bolt'ed 

pun'ished wMp'ping fSlse'hood* c61'ored 
dry'ing whipped raided . troWle' 



XXV. -THE ORAKQE KAN. 

Early one summer morning, as Charles Morton 
was going along the road to school, he met a man 



1 Pnm. p^nwSd' s Alfl'had. > trttb'bl. 
7* 
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leading a horse, which was laden with a pannier.* 

The man stopped at the door of a public house, 
and said to the landlord, who was standing there, 
" I shall not have my horse unloaded ; I wish only 
to stop with you while 1 eat my breakfast. Give 
my horse to some one to hold here at the door, and 
let him have some hay to eat.'^ 

The landlord called to tiie hostler, but he was not 
to be found. He 'then beckoned to Charles, who was 
going by, and asked him to hold the horse. 

" ! " said the man ; " but can you answer for 
his being an honest boy ? There are oranges in my 
baskets, and it is not every little boy that one can 
leave with oranges." 

" Yes," said the landlord, " I have known Charles 
from the cradle upwards, and I never knew him to 
tell a lie or to do a dishonest thing. I will warrant 
that your oranges will be as safe with him as if you 
watched them yourself." 

" Can you ? " said the orange man ; " then I will 
engage, my boy, to give you the finest orange in my 
baskets, when I come back from breakfast, if you will 
take care of them while I am away." 

Charles promised that he would do so, and the 
man put the bridle into his hand, and went into the 
house to eat his breakfast. 

Charles had stood by the horse about five minutes, 
when he saw one of his school-fellows coming towards 



> Pan'nier, a vehicle consisting of two baskets thrown across a horsey 
in which fruit and other articles are carried. 
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him. As he came nearer, Charles saw that it was 
Edward Mason. 

Edward stopped as he passed, and said, " Good 
morning, Charles. What are you doing there ? 
Whose horse is that ? and what have you in the 
baskets?" 

" There are oranges in the baskets," said Charles ; 
" a man who is just gone into the house to eat his 
breakfast asked me to take care of them. He said 
he would give me an orange when he came out." 




"An orange!" said Edward; "are you to have 
a whole orange ? I wish I was to have one. Let 
me see how large they are." Saying this, he went 
towards the pannier, and lifted up the cloth that 
covered it. 
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" 0, what fine oranges ! " he exclaimed, the mo- 
ment he saw them. Let me take one of them in 
my hand, and see if it i^ ripe." 

" No," said Charles ; " you had better not meddle 
with them. They are not yours, and you must not 
touch them." 

" Not touch them ! " said Edward; " there is no 
harm in touching them. You do not think I mean 
to steal one, I suppose." So Edward put his hand 
into the basket, and took out an orange. 

"It smells very sweet," said he, "and it feels 
very ripe. How I long to taste it! I will only 
just suck one drop of juice at the top." Saying 
these words, he put the orange to his mouth. 
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XXYL-THE ORANGB KAN. CONTIOTED. 

Boys who wish to be honest should beware of 
temptation. People are always led on by little 
and little to do wrong. The sight of the oranges 
tempted Edward to touch one of them; the touch 



1 iVon. fir'l^. tga/i^ s pftn'yer or pJin'n9-9r. * dla-Bn'flrt. »Jtt8. 
mXn'ijits or mlii'its. 
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tempted him to smell it ; and the smell tempted him 
to taste it. 

" What are you about, Edward ? " asked Charles, 
taking hold of his arm. " You said that you only 
wanted to see if the oranges were ripe. Do put it 
down. For shame ! " 

^^ Do not say ^ for shame ' to me," said Edward, in 
a surly tone ; " the oranges are not yours, Charles." 

" No, they are not mine," said Charles ; " but I 
promised to take care of them, and I will ; so put 
down the orange." 

" 0, if it comes to that, I will not," said Edward ; 
^' and let us see who can make me, if I do not 
choose it ; I am stronger than you." 

^^ I am not a&aid of you, for all that," replied 
Charles, '^ for I am in the right." Then he snatched 
the orange put of Edward's hand, and pushed him 
with great force from the basket. 

Edward immediately returned, and struck Charles 
a violent blow, which almost stunned him. 

Charles, however, without minding the pain, per- 
severed in defending what was left in his care. He 
still held the bridle with one hand, and covered the 
basket with his other arm, as well as he could. 

Edward struggled to get his hand into the pan- 
niers again, but he could not ; and finding that he 
could not succeed by strength, he had recourse to 
cunning. 

He therefore pretended to be out of breath, and 
to desist ; but he meant, as soon as Charles looked 
away, to creep softly round to the basket on the 
other side. 
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. Cunning people, though they think themselves 
very wi«e, are almost always very silly. Edward, 
intent upon stealing oranges, forgot that if he went 
too close to the horse's heels, he should startle him. 

The horse, disturbed by the bustle near him, had 
already left off eating his hay ; and when he felt 
something touching his hind legs, he gave a sudden 
kick, and Edward fell backwards just as he had 
seized an orange. 

Edward screamed with pain, and at the noise all 
the people came out of the public house to see what 
was the matter ; and amongst them came the orange 
man. Edward was now so much ashamed that he 
almost forgot the pain, and wished to run away ; 
but he was so much hurt that be was obliged to sit 
down again.. 
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XXYII.-THE ORANGE MAN, CONCLUDED. 

The truth of the matter was soon told by Charles, 
and no one pitied Edward for the pain which he felt. 



1 JVon.ttTBDg'ifr* 
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" He deserves it," said the landlord, " for meddling 
with what was not his own." 

Charles was the only one who said nothing. He 
helped Edward away ; for boys that are brave are 
always generous and good-natured, 

" Come here," said the orange man, calling to 
Charles ; " come here, my honest boy ; " and he led 
Charles into the midst of the men, women, and chil- 
dren who had gathered round the place. 

The orange man now took off Charles's hat, and 
filled it with fine large oranges. " There, my little 
friend," said he, " take them, and God bless you 
with them ! If I could afford it, you should have 
all that I have in my baskets." 

Then the people, and especially the children, 
shouted for joy ; but as soon as there was silence, 
Charles said to the orange man, " I thank you with 
all my heart, but I cannot take your oranges. I 
will take only the one which I earned. I will not 
be paid for being honest. You may take the rest 
back again ; but I thank you as much as if I had 
them." 

Charles then offered to pour the oranges back 
into the basket ; but the man would not let him. 
" Then," said he, " if they are honestly mine, I will 
give them away." So he gave them to the children, 
his companions, and without waiting for their thanks, 
pressed through the crowd, and ran towards home. 

Hdward went limping away, feeling very unhappy. 
He had no oranges' to eat, nor had he any to give 
away. People must be honest before they can be 
generous. Edward sighed as he went towards home* 
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" And ftU this trouble and pain," said he to himself, 
" is for taking an orange that did not belong to me. 
It is better to be honest." 

Yes, it is better to be honest than to be dishonest. 
It is never well to do wrong. Let every boy who 
reads this story consider whether he would rather 
have been the honest boy or the thief. 

mSt'ter mSd'dling good-na'tured* Bf'fered 
wait'ing es-p8"ci^l-ly ^ limp'ing ptt'ied 

^6n'er-ous ^f-ford' earned^ pour 



HVm.— DUTY TO OTHERS, 

To do to others as I would 
That they should do to me, 

Will make me honest, kind, and good, 
As God commands to be. 

We never need believ.e amiss. 

Nor feel uncertain long, 
As we can always tell by this 

If we are right or wrong. 

I know I should not take, or use, 

The smallest thing I see. 
Which I should never like to lose, 

If it belonged to me. 
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And this plain rule forbids me quite 

To stiike an angry blow, 
Because I should not think it right 

If others served me so. 

Whether I am at home, at school. 

Or walking out abroad, 
I never should forget this rule 

Of Jesus Christ, the Lord. 
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XXIX.-CASABIANCA.* 

The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but him had fled ; 

The flame that lit the battle's wreck 
Shone round him o'er the dead. 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood. 

As born to rule the storm ; 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though childlike form. 

^ Casablanca, a boy about thirteen years old, son of the Admiral of 
the Orient, remained at his poit (in the battle of the Nile) after the 
ship had taken fire, and all the guns had been abandoned, and perished 
in the explosion of the vessel, when the flames had reached the powder. 

1 Pr<m. b9-19Dgd'. « skdl. 
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The flames rolled onj^ — he would not go 

Without his father's word ; 
That father, faint in death below, 

His voice no longer heard. 

He called aloud — " Say, fether, say 

If yet my task is done ! " 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 

" Speak, father ! " once again he cried, 

" If I may yet be gone ! " 
And but the booming shots replied, 

And fast the flames rolled on. 

Upon his brow he felt their breath, 

And in his waving hair. 
And looked &om that lone post of death 

In still, yet brave despair ! — 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

" My father, must I stay ? " 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, 

The wreathing fires made way. 

They wrapped the ship in splendor wild. 

They caught the flag on high. 
And streamed above the gallant child. 

Like banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder sound — 
The boy — O, where was he ? 
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Ask of the winds, that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea — 

With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 
That well had borne their part ; 

But the noblest thing that perished there,. 
Was that young, faithful hear^ 
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XXX.-MAVE BOBBY. 




There was once a large ship that sailed fron 



America to China. There were on board, besides, 
other passengers, a gentleman with his wife and 
child, a little boy five years old, and a large New- 
foundland dog called Bobby. 

Every body in the ship liked Bobby, he was so 
good-tempered and frolicsome, but the little boy was 
the dog's constant playmate. He was a merry little 
fellow, and as fond of Bobby as Bobby was of him. 

1 Pron. rflc. * stittd rdd. s pSr'iaht. 4 s8. » fant 
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One evening, the little boy and the dog were 
playing together on the deck, when the ship gave 
a roll, and splash went the child into the ocean. 

A cry was raised that some one was overboard, 
and a boat was lowered as soon as possible. But 
Bobby immediately jumped overboard, and swam 
towards the |jtern ^ of the ship. The little boy's 
father, half frantic, leaped with others into the boat ; 




but it was too dark to see far before them. All 
gave lip the child as lost. 

At last they heard a splash in the water. " Pull 
on quick," cried the father. The helmsman turned 



1 Stem, hinder part. 
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the tillei ,* and the men pulled with fresh force, and 
in a moment brave Bobby, holding up the child with 
his mouth, was alongside. How rejoiced they all 
were to see him ! 

The boat was rowed back to the ship, the half- 
drowned boy was recovered, the parents were d^ 
lighted, and brave Bobby was patted and caressed 
by every man on board the ship. 

At the Cape of Good Hope Bobby's owner was to 
be lauded. He got into the boat, with his wife and 
child ; but he told the sailors to hold the dog tight 
by the collar, till the boat was some distance &om 
the ship. " You will then see," said he, " what a 
good swimmer he is." 

Bobby pulled and tugged to get loose, but all in 
vain, for they held him till the boat was near the 
shore. Then the gentleman held up his handker- 
chief as a signal,, and the dog was set at liberty. 
Away he went full dash into the sea, and swam off 
with great delight. 

Suddenly he set up a shrill howl, and threw him- 
^If out of the water. At first it was thought that he 
had the cramp, but it was worse than that — a shark 
was after him. ^^ A shark ! a shark ! " sounded 
from the boat to the ship. Bobby swam right and 
left, and dived and turned round, showing his teeth, 
and never allowing the shark time to turn on his 
back, without doing which the monster could not 
bite him. 

1 Titter, a piece of wood fixed in the rodder, which tarns it, and so 
steers the boat. The man who holds the tiller is the helmsman. 

8* 
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Tlie boat was hastily rowed back to save the dog ; 
but the shark was swift and fierce. Poor Bobby 
was almost tired out with swimming and turning. 
Just as the boat got near, the shark turned on his 
back, and opened his horrid mouth. Bobby was all 
but gone, when his master levelled his gun at the 
shark and fired. 

The water was tinged with blood, and the jaws of 
the shark were shattered. The gentleman pulled 
the dog into the boat, the child threw his little arms 
around him ; and the men in the boat and the sail- 
ors in the ship cried out with joy, " Hurrah ! Hur- 
rah ! Bobby is safe, the shark is killed ! Hurrah ! 
Hurrah!" 
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XXXI.— GERTRUDE AND HER BIRDS. 

One day, when Gertrude May was walking with 
her mother, they met a boy who had a bird to sell. 

1 ProH, Itfpt 2 fi^ehvn. 
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It was a little wild yellow bird ; such as fly about 
in the woods and fields. Gertrude's mother bought 
the bird, and the little girl was mu<!h pleased with it. 
The bird soon became so tame, that he would hop 
out of the cage, and sit on the rose bushes and 
geraniums that stood in the window. He would 
pick up crumbs from the breakfast table, and peck 
at the lump of sugar that Grertrude' held in her 
hand. 

Birds like a clean cage as well as little girls like 
a clean gown. Gertrude learned to brush out the 
cage very neatly, with a little broom, that she called 
her bird-broom. Every morning she gave him fresh 
seed, and filled his glass cup with clean water. 

Sometimes she would place a large basin of water 
on the table near him. He liked to dive into it, 
" and dash about, and splash about, and shake his 
dripping wings." This was good sport for Ger- 
trude. She loved dearly to see little Yellow-breast 
take a bath. 

Her mother used to tell her that she must be very 
sure not to forget the little bird for a single day. 
" It is very cruel to let little birds want seeds or 
water," said she ; '' it is bad enough i;o keep them 
shut up in a cage." 

" Is not Yellow-breast happy in his cage ? " asked 
Gertrude. 

"Not as happy as he would be flying in the 
woods," said her mother. " He feels just as you 
would if you were always shut up in a small room, 
and never allowed to go out." 
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"Then we ought to let him fly," said little 
Gertrude. 

" The ground* is covered with siiow, now," replied 
her mother. " His toes would be cold on the ice, 
and he could not find any berries or seeds on the 
frosty bushes. I bought him of the boy, for fear he 
would not take good care of him through the winter. 
When the spring comes, we will let him go out 
among the trees and flowers, where he can find 
other little birds to play with." 

"How long will it be before spring?" asked 
Gertrude. 

Her mother replied that it would be about eight 
weeks. The little girl sighed. She wanted little 
Yellow-breast to be happy, but she did not like to 
think about his going away. 

When the snow was all gone, and green leaves 
were on the bushes, Gertrude said, one morning, 
" Mother, if you think Yellow-breast will be happier 
out in the warm air, I am willing to let him go." 

Her mother kissed her, and called her a kind 
little girl. They took the cage fix>m the window, 
and went out into the garden together. The 
mother hung the cage on the bough of a cherry 
tree, and opened the door. Yellow-breast flew out, 
and perched on the green bough, and warbled a 
joyous song. He did not go out of the garden, and 
Gertrude staid and watched him a long time. Some 
other little birds came to see him, and they seemed 
to be talking together in the cherry tree. " I am 
glad he is so happy," said Gertrude. 
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Tlie next morning she arose early, and went into 
the garden. She called Yellow-breast, but he did 
not come. When she went into the parlor, and 
looked at his empty cage, she felt so sad, that she 
sat down and cried. 

Her mother came in and asked her what was the 
matter. " I do not want any breakfast," said Ger- 
trude ; " for little Yellow-breast will not come any 
more to eat my crumbs." 

" Gertrude must not be selfish," said her mother. 
" It is selfish to think how sad you will feel at break- 
fast time, instead of thinking how happy little Yel- 
low-breast will be, playing with other little birds in 
the open air. It is a long time since he has had 
any little birds to play witli, and he will eiyoy it 
very much." 
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Gertrude dried her eyes, and said, "I will try 
not to be selfish, mother. I am glad that Yellow- 
breast is happy with his little playmates.** 

After breakfast Gertrude went and studied her 
lesson, like a good girl. 
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-GKRTRIJDB AND JUiR BIRDS. -CONCLUDED^ 



The next morning, before Gertrude was up, she 
heard some little birds singing sweetly in tlie gar- 
den. " One of them sings just like Yellow-breast," 
said she. " Perhaps he has brought some little birds 
to thank us for taking care of him through the win- 
ter." She went into the garden, ^but could not dis- 
tinguiA him from the other birds. 

Gertrude had two uncles that were sea captains. 
When they knew how fond she had been of little 
Yellow-breast, they brought her home some birds in 
their ships, from countries far off. ' "Ser mother- 
told her that it would not do to open the cage and 
let them fly away ; for they were used to living in 

1 Pron, bba. a Ihid. « sld. * Rt. » ir. « bfilwt. 
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Tery hot countries, and the weather in our country 
would kill them. So Gertrude said she would make 
them as happy as she could in a cage. 

After little Yellow-breast was gone, her first favor- 
ite was a very beautiful paroquet,^ famous for his 
music. Gertrude soon learned to love this little 
bird more than she had ever loved the Yellow-bird. 
It eould whistle any time it had ever heard ; and its 
voice was very soft and sweet. 

Gertrude was never tired of hearing the bird 
sing ; but she did not enjoy his songs long. A boy 
brought some wild berries into the house, and no- 
body knew that they were poison, till the poor 
little bird ate some of them and died. 

Gtertrude cried very much. She thought that she 
never would try to^ keep another bird. She asked 
her father to bury her little favorite in the garden, 
and she planted a forget-me-not where his body 
was laid. 

Some months after, her uncle brought home a 
Java sparrow. This little bird was so lady-like and 
slender, and had such very delicate purple feathers, 
and picked sugar from Gertrude's hand so prettily, 
that she soon learned to love it very much. 

Gertrude had a large cage, hung in a sunny corner, 
with a rich grape vine all round it. The water in 
the sparrow's little glass cup was changed twice a 
day, and she had plenty of cake crumbs and dainty 
seed. She was as happy as a bird could be, taken 
away from her little playmates, and from the wide 
free air, to be shut up in a cage. 

But Gertrude did not have good luck with her 
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birds. One day she came home from school, and 
found that her little sparrow was dead in the 
cage. She never knew what killed it. There was 
plenty of clean water and good fresh seed in the 
cups ; but there it lay on its back, quite stiff and 
cold. 

G^ertrude cried as if her heart would break. Her 
father had the pretty little creature stuffed, and put 
under a glass case. But, for many weeks, Gertrude 
could not look at it without feeling the tears come 
in her eyes. She asked, her mother to put the 
empty bird cage away, where she could never see it 
again. 

She begged her uncles never to bring her another 
bird. " I had rather that the little creatures would 

4 

stay in the warm countries wheje they are* born," 
said she. ^^ I am afraid that they are not happy in a 
oage. I am sure that they like better to fly about 
in the open air, with their little playmates." 

After that, Gertrude had a little baby brother, 
and she liked so well to play with him, that she did 
not cry any more for her paroquet and sparrow. 
*• I love darling little Prank better than a hundred 
birds," said she ; " and I do not have to keep him 
shut up in a cage. That is a good thing." 
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TYYTn -VY CANAHY BIRD. 

I HAD a little bird ; 

My only friend wsis he ; 
And many a time my heart was stirred 

With his sweet melody. 

He'd sing to me of flowers, 
Of sunshine on the streams ; 

And lightly make .the toilsome hours 
Glide by me, as in dreams. 

He'd sing of meadows sweet. 

With murmuring trees, and brooks 

Disturbed by little gleaming feet. 
As I had read in books. 

And I had thoughts in me 
My tongue could never tell ; 

But he would sing a melody 
Should speak their meaning well. 

He'd mind me of the day 
On which my mother died, — 

When he sang a lusty roundelay, 
Wliile bitterly I cried. 

And I but loved him more. 
For all his ill-timed mirth ; 

For truth it seemed, that I before 
Had never known his worth. 
9 
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Now as I sat alone, — 

My eyes with weeping dim, 

And wore my fingers to the bone. 
For none but me and him, — 

Oft to myself I said, 

" No other friend have I 
To share with me my daily bread ; 

Qod grant he do not die." 

And when the morning broke, 

It was his sprightly song 
That filled my lonesome room, and woke 

Me to my labor long. 

How he would wait until ^ 

I should his wants attend ! 

Should take the lucid glass and fill 
With water for my friend ! — 

Then bathe his wings, and raise 

His little eyes to heaven. 
Seeming to render gladsome praise 

For the refreshment given ! — 

Then tune again his throat, 
To please, my listening ear, 

And pour forth each familiar note 
So rapturous and clear ! 

He had a voice for all 
My joy and sorrow too ; 
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A tender voice, — poor little thrall ! 
So to my heart he grew. 

I had a little bird ; 

My only friend was he ; 
And oft my heavy heart he stirred 

With his sweet melody. 

My little bird is dead, 

And cold as any stonQ ; 
TUe tiny life I loved is fled, 

And I am left alone. 
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IXXIV.-THB HONEST BOY. 



Edward Harris always spoke the truth. He 
would neither tell a lie nor act a lie. * 

It was a rule in the school where he went that 
there should be no whispering among the scholars 
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during school hours, without leave from the teacher ; 
and every one who broke the rule had a bad mark, 
called an error, on the school record. Edward's 
father had promised to give him a little wheelbarrow 
at the end of the school term, if he had no errors: 

The school house stood in a quiet glace near a 
fine grove, where the birds sang and built their 
nests, and the little squirrels leaped and played. 
There was a rail fence behind the school house, 
not far from a window near which " Edward 8,at. 

One day a bold and merry little red squirrel came 
running along the fence, and, seating himself on 
the topmost rail, seemed to be looking into the 
school house. It so happened that just then Hflward 
raised his eyes from his book. He forgot the teach- 
er's rule about whispering. 

" See ! see that squirrel ! " he exclaimed to John, 
the boy who sat next to him. 

" He wants to come to school," said John, begin- 
ning to laugh. 

" 0, 1 forgot the rule," said Edward ; " we must 
not talk." 

The squirrel, with a bound, came down from its 
high seat towards the window. 

"He is coming to school, sure enough," said 
John; "we mil have him in our clkss, Edward." 

" Were you whispering, John ? " asked the teacher. 

"I was not whispering much," replied John, 
bending his head low to his book, and studying 
very fast with his lips. 
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" Still, you have broken the rule, and I must give 
you an error," said the teacher. 

Edward thought of the wheelbarrow,, but like an 
honest boy he spoke out. "I whispered too, sir." 

" I did not see you," said the teacher. 

" I whispered first ; and perhaps John would not 
have spoken if it had not been for me. I forgot 
the rule at the time." 

" You must have an error too, then," said the 
teacher ; " but you are an honest boy to own the 
truth, rather than to sit still and 9,ct a lie. You, 
did wrong to disobey, but I am very glad that you 
were honorable enough to confess it." 

Edward had never had an error before, and felt 

the shame of it very much. He knew that he should 
9* 
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not receive the wheelbarrow, and he felt as if he 
should cry ; but he held back his tears, and studied 
as well as he could, with a heavy heart. 
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XXXV.-THE HONEST BOY, CONCLUDED. 



One morning after this, when Edward was the 
first one at school, he was surprised to see the 
teacher's inkstand upset, and the ink spilt over the 
table, and dripping upon the floor. When the 
teacher came, and asked who did the mischief, no 
one answered ; but on further inquiry of a very 
honest boy, he said that it was so when he came, 
^and that there was nobody present at the time but 
Edward. 

" Did you do it, Edward ? " said the teacher. 

" No, sir," replied EdwM-d. 

" Somebody must have done it. All was right when 
I unlocked the school house door, and went for a 
walk. Who was the first at school this morning? " 

" There was no one here when I came," answered 
Edward, " and the ink was spilt then." 

1 Pron, Sn'yr-f-U. 
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"It is very strange," said the teacher, "but I 
belieye you ; I know that you are an honest boy, for 
you confessed the whispermg when no one accused 
you. We will wait, and I am sure the guilty one 
will be found out." 

The children looked round, wondering who the 
guilty one was, and thinking how badly he must 
feel. "I know it was not Edward," said one to 
another ; " for he tell* when he does wrong, though 
nobody knows it. He would not keep still the other 
day to save himself from receiving an error ; and 
to obtain a beautiful wheelbarrow, too, which his 
father had promised to give him." 

School was not over, however, before there was a 
movement among the little ones nearest the table, 
and some of them pressed their hands tightly ove> 
their mouths, to keep from laughing aloud. 

" Children," said the teacher, in a tone of reproof, 
" what is the matter ? " 

Instead of a drawer, there was a shelf set in the 
table, and on the front edge of this sat a cunning 
little squirrel, peeping forth to see if he might safely 
venture from his hiding-place. At sight of the 
teacher, he drew back into his corner, and was 
caught by him. 

" Here, children," said the teacher, as he drew 
him out, " here is the ink spiller — a little r6gue of 
a squirrel; his feet are black with ink now. I 
thought that we should ascertain who did the mis- 
chief. I felt certain that it was not you, Edward." 

Edward looked at the squirrel, and saw that he 
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was the very one thaf he and John had seen loofe- 
ing in at the window. He put him in his dinner 
basket till the noon recess, and then fed him and 
let him go, to run and frolic with his fellows. 

The squirrel did not forget his good fare, and 
frisked and played about the school house all the 
summer. The children were carefiil not to alarm 
him, and he became very tame. Tliey called him 
Edward's squirrel ; and mafly a time he made them 
think of the boy who would rieither tell a lie nor 
act one, and whose word could be believed when 
every thing seemed to be against it. 
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XXXVI.-THE BOY WHO DAKEB TO DO EIGHT. 



One bright day in winter, when the snow was on 
the ground, little Henry Nye came into the house, 
and, throwing his slate upon the table, took "a seat 
by the window. His mother saw that he was angry, 
and asked him the cause of his displeasure. 
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" I cannot bear William Grant," said he ; " for 
he is the most disobliging boy I ever saw in my 
life." 

" Who is William Grant, and what has he done 
to make you dislike him ? " said Mrs. Nye. 

"He is a new scholar," replied Henry ; " he has 
only been to our school a fortnight, and I wish he 
would go away, for I never want to see him $igain. 
This morning I asked him to lend me his sled, just 
for two or three slides down hill, and lie would not 
do it, because he said it would make me late at 
school. I do not think it concerns him at all 
whether I am late at school or not. 

" Then just before we were called out to recite 
arithmetic," continued Henry, " I asked him to let 
me copy the problems from his slate, because I had 
not solved my own, and he said that it would not 
be right. I dare say that the reason was, that he 
wanted to have the highest mark for his lesson." 

" It would have been wrong," said Mrs. Nye, " for 
' William to have lent you the sled, because it would 
have tempted you to be late from school ; and you 
would have been guilty of great deception if you 
had copied William's problems. Instead of being 
angry, and saying unkind things, you ought to be 
grateful to him for saving you from doing wrong 
twice in one morning." 

Mrs. Nye then asked Henry to promise her that 
the next time he wanted a sled, when it was proper 
for liim to have one, or if he needed assistance in 
solving his problems, he would ask William Grant. 
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XXXVn.-THE BOY WHO DjSlRED TO DO RIGHT, CONCLUDED. 

Henry thought a great deal about the matter 
before he weut to sleep that night ; and though he 
was not quite sure that William was not a diso- 
bliging boy, he determined to try him the next day. 

The next morning, he found a problem which 
he could not solve ; so he went to William, who 
very kindly told him all that he could about it, and 
also helped him to understand his reading lesson. 
When school was dismissed, Henry asked William, 
to lend him his sled. He cheerfully complied with 
his request, and told him to keep it all the noontime. 

A few months after this, Henry's mother said to 
him, " How do you and William Grant get along 
together ? " 

" 0," answered Henry, " he is one of the best 
boys in the world. He always does what he thinks 
is right. When he first came to school, the boys 
laughed at him, and used to call him names ; but 
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now they love and respect him; school is much 
more quiet and pleasant, now he is there." 

I wish all children were like William Grant in 
daring to do right. Sometimes it will be hard for 
them ; they may for a time be laughed at, but in 
the end they will be respected and loved by their 
schoolmates ; they will make the schools where they 
go quiet and pleasant, and what is far better, they 
will be preparing themselves for true and noble men 
and women. 

dij-missed' cheer'ful-ly re-spScf dir'ing 
pre-pAr'ing com-plied' n&3n'time trfie 
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lXXVni.-ALWAYS TEIL THE TRITTH. 



Henry Homer was in the garden one morning, 
playing with his hoop. As he was rolling it up and 
down the smooth, gravelled walks, it went x)n to a 
•flower bed, and broke a very fine tulip that his 
father set a great value upon. 

"Father will be very sorry, I dare say," said 
Henry to himself; "but it cannot be helped now. 
I wish I had left my hoop in the house." 

Just then his mother came into the garden. " I 
. am sorry," said she, " that the high wind has broken 
this tulip." 

" It was not broken by the wind," said Henry ; 
" it was I who did it. I was rolling my hoop along 
the walk, and it rolled on to the bed and broke the 
tulip." 
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" I think you have been told not to play with 
your hoop in the garden," said his mother. 

"Yes, I have, mother," said Henry, ^' and I am 
very sorry for my disobedience." 

"And so am I, Henry," said his mother; "for> 
your father will be very much grieved at the loss 
of this flower, which he prized so highly. He will 
certainly be much displeased with you, and you de- 
serve that he should be." 

Then Henry's mother went in to breakfast, and 
he was going to follow her, when John, the new 
gardener, came by. 

" Why, Henry," said he, " what need was there 
for you to say tliat you broke the tulip ? If you 
had been silent, your father would have thought 
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the wind did it; for I should have said nothing 
about it, I promise you." 

" I was guilty of disobedience in rolling my hoop 
in the garden ; but I never tell a lie, John," said 
Henry. 

" It would not have been: telling a lie," said the 
gardener. " When your mother said the wind had 
broken the tulip, you had no occasion .to say a word. 
How could that have been telling a lie ? " 

" It would have been just the same thing," said 
Henry ; " for it is quite as bad to deceive any one 
as to tell a lie ; and if I had let my mother think 
that it was the wind that broke the tulip, it would 
have been deceiving her." 

" And what harm would there be in deceiving 
her ? " said John ; " it was not a& if you had laid 
the blame on somebody else. You would have 
saved yourself a scolding, that is all ; but if you do 
not care about it, why, of course, I do not." 

" I do care about it," said Henry, '' and am very 
sorry for what I have done ; but it would be making 
the matter ti great deal worse to tell my father a lie 
about it." 

ThQ gardener said to himself, in a sulky tone, 
that some folks were more nice than wise ; and, 
taking up a watering pot, was turning away, when 
he heard a voice calling him back. It was. Henry's 
father, who was on the other side of the garden 
wall. He had heard every word that had passed, 
and now came in at the gate. 

"-J am very glad, Henry," said he, " that you 
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have so proper a sense of what is right. Truth, my 
boy, is the best and noblest of all virtues. Those 
who pay % strict regard to it are sure to be esteemed 
and respected. I would rather lose all the flowers 
in my garden than have cause to think that my son 
would try to deceive me. To deceive either by 
word or deed is to be guilty of falsehood, and noth-i 
ing is so mean and base." 

Then turning to the gardener, he said, " I will 
not keep any person about me whose word I cannot 
trust ; therefore, John, you must quit my service 
this day." 

Henry promised to obey his father in the future, 
and was much happier for having told the truth. 
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XXXIX.-BECOLLECTIONS OP MY MOTHER. 

I HAVE no mother ! for she died 

When I was very young ; 
But still her memory round my heart 

Like morning mists has hung. 
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They tell me of an angel form, 

That watched me while I slept, 
And of a soft and gentle hand 
ii That wiped the tears I wept ; — 

And that samp hand that held my own 

When I began to walk ; 
The joy that sparkled in her eyes 

When first I tried to talk. 

They say the mother's heart is pleased 
When infant charms expand ; 
^ I wonder if she thinks of me 

" In that bright, happy land. 

I know she is in heaven now, 

That holy place of rest ; 
For she was always good to me : 

The good alone are blest. 

Can I forget, when I was ill, 
H She kissed jmy burning brow, 

fj The tear that fell upon my cheek ? -»*- 

I* I think I feel it now. 

And I have got* some little books, 
* She taught me how to spell ; 

The chiding or the kiss she gave 
I still remember well. . 



And then she used to kneel with me, 
-And teach me how to pray. 
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And raise my little hands to heaven. 
And tell me what to say. 

O mother, mother ! in my heart 

Thy image still shall be ; 
And I will hope in hegven at last 

That I may meet with thee. 
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XL. -THE IDLE ARE ALWAYS UNHAPPY. , 

" DEAR me ! '* said little Robert Blake, as he 
leaned Ms head against the window, and looked out ; 
" I do not think that vacation is very good fun, after 
all ; I am tired of playing^ and tired of reading. 
I cannot think of any thing else to do." 

" What if you should try to work a little ? " said 
his sister Mary, who sat at the other window, busily 
sewing. " I dare say that the men would like to 
have you help them rake up the hay.'J 

" I am not going to work in vacation," said Robert. 
" Father told me that unless I wished to work, I need 
not do a single thing except to amuse myself; and 
I do not mean to." 

" Yes," replied Mary ; ." but at the same time he 
told you that you would find yourself very much 
mistaken if you thought you could be happy with- 
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out some useful employment. He said that he 
should be very much surprised if you did not come 
and ask for something to do before the vacation 
was over." 

" It is more pleasant to play than to work," said 
Robert, " whatever you may say to the contrary." 

*^ So it is, for a little while," said Mary, "but you 
see yourself how soon you get tired of it." 

" I shall get rested soon," said Robert, " but not 
with making hay. I tell you I will not work in vaca- 
tion, so you need not say any more about it, sister." 

Robert then took his straw hat, and went out of 
the house. He took his ball, and threw it against 
the wall a few times ; but pretty soon the ball went 
over the shed, and he was too tired, as he said to 
himself, to go and get it. He then sat down in the 
swing ; but he had no one to swing him, and it was 
too much work to swing himself. 

He got up and took his kite^ and as there was 
a fine wind, it soon rose to the full length of the 
string; but he found that it made his arms ache to 
hold the stick, so he wound up the string, and sat 
down on the steps to consider what he should do 
next. 

It was a beautiful summer day ; and as Robert 
looked around, he saw the little brook before his 
father's house glittering in the sun. It looked so 
merry and pleasant that he jumped up and ran 
down towards it, to see if he could not find some- 
thing there with which to amuse himself. 

He sat down for a while under a great willow 
10* 
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tree on the bank of the stream, and watched the 
little waves so busily dancing along, and wondered 
why they were always in such a hurry. But the 
waves could not speak to him, and so, after looking 
at the jwift current a little longer, he picked up 
some twigs, and, standing on a bridge, amused him- 
self by throwing them into the brook, and seeing 
how quickly they would come through on the other 
side. 

But he was soon tired of this sport, and resting 
with both arms upon the rail, and crossing his legs, 
he leaned listlessly over, and gazed at the shining 
brook. 

He was aroused from his dreams by the sound of 
merry voices coming towards him, and looking up, 
he saw Susan Brown, the daughter of a neighbor, 
coming towards the brook, with a pail in her hand, 
while her little sister Mary ran after her, chattering 
and laughing, as if she felt very happy. 

Susan dipped the pail into the brook, and when 
it was filled, Robert oflFered to carry it home for her. 

" You may if you please," said Susan, laughing* 

" And I will bring another one up for you after^ 
wards, if you wish," said Robert. 

" I should like it very much," said Susan, " for I 
have got to fill the barrel for mother ; and I will 
give you another pail, and you can help me if you 
please." 

With sudden animation, and for half an hour, 
Robert worked steadily, carrying pails of water, 
and emptying them into the barrel. At the end of 
that time he felt quite warm and tired ; but the 
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barrel was full, and Susan and her mother thanked 
him very much. 

Mrs* Brown gave him a plum cake which she had 
just baked, which tasted nicer to Robert than any 
thing he had eaten since vacation commenced. 
After eating this, he went home; and the same 
afternoon he told his father that he intended to 
help him a part of every day until schooUcom* 
menced again ; " for,'^ said he, " I find there is no 
work so hard as trying to amuse myself.'^ 
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XLI.-THE BLIND GIRL TO HER MOTHER. 

Mother, they say the stars are bright, 
And the broad heavens are blue — 

I dream of them by day and night, 
And think them all like you. 

I cannot touch the distant skies, 
The stars ne'er speak to me — * 

Yet their sweet images arise, 

And blend with thoughts of thee. 

I know not why, but oft I dream 

Of the far land of bliss ; 
And when I hear thy voice, I deem 

That heaven is like to this. 

When my sad heart to thine is pressed, 

My follies are forgiven. 
Sweet pleasure warms my beating breast : 

And this, I say, is heaven. 

O mother, willthe God above 

Forgive my faults like thee ? 
Will he bestow -such care and love 

On a blind thing like me ? 

Dear mother, leave me not alone ! 

Go with me when I die — 
Lead thy blind daughter to the throne, 

And stay in yonder sky. 
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Xm. -POWER OF MATKBlTAL PEBTT. 

Why gaze ye on my hoary haurs, 
Ye children young and gay ? 

Your locks, beneath the blast of cares, 
Will bleach as white as they. 

I had a mother once, like you, 

Who o'er my pillow hung. 
Kissed from my cheek the briny dew, 

And taught my faltering tongue. 

She, when the nightly couch was spread, 

Would bow my infant knee. 
And place her hand upon my head. 

And, kneeling, pray for me. 

But, then, there came a fearful day ; 

I sought my mother's bed, 
Till harsh hands tore me thence away, 

And told me she was dead. 

That eve I knelt me down in woe, 

And said a lonely prayer ; 
Yet still my temples seemed to glow 

As if that hand was there. 

1 Fnm. Mch. > n4r. 
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Tears fled, and left me childhood's joy, 
Gay sports and pastimes dear ; 

I rose a wild and wayward boy. 
Who scorned the curb of fear. 

Fierce passions shook me like a reed 

In youth ; yet ere I slept. 
That soft hand made my bosom bleed, 

And down I fell and wept. 

In foreign lands I travelled wide ; 

My pulse was bounding high ; 
Vice spread her meshes at. my side. 

And Pleasure lured my eye. 

Yet still that hand, so soft and cold. 
Maintained its mystic sway, 

As when, amid my curls of gold. 
With gentle force it lay. 

And with it breathed a voice of care, 

As from the lowly sod — 
" My son — my only one — beware ! 

Nor sin against thy God ! " 

Ye think, perchance, that age hath stole 

My kindly warmth away. 
And dimmed the tablet of the soul ; — 

Yet when, with lordly sway. 

This brow the plumed helm displayed, 
That guides the warrior throng, 
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Or Beauty's thrilling fingers strayed 
These manly locks among, — 

That hallowed touch was ne'er forgot ! — 
And now, though Time hath* set 

His frosty seal upon my lot,* 
These temples feel it yet. 

And if I e'er in heaven appear, 

A mother's holy prayer, 
A mother's hand, and gentle tear, 
That poinded to a Saviour dear, 

Have led the wanderer there. 
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XLm.— THE GUNPOWDER HARVEST. 

An honest man means a man who deals fairly, 
speaks the truth, and never tries to impose upon 

1 iVvii. da. * myn-t&nd'. > w&r'yvr. 4 bAz'ym. 6 dimd. . 
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any one. If he be a trader or shopkeeper, he will 
always give full weight and measure, will never say 
any thing about his goods which is not true, and 
will never cheat any one who buys of him. 

An honest man will always succeed in his busi- 
ness better than «, dishonest one, because people will 
have confidence in him, and believe what he says. 
A man will sometimes gain by a single dishonest 
act ; but, in the long run, the honest man will make 
the most money. People will never deal again with 
a man who has once cheated them ; and even when 
he speaks the truth he will not be believed. 

The Indians of our country were honest and 
truthful. White men used to go among them to 
sell them guns, blankets, powder, knives, and other 
things they wanted, and receive furs and other arti- 
cles in exchange. The Indians, on account of their 
ignoTance, were sometimes cheated by the whites, 
but the whites were very rarely cheated by the In- 
dians. Here is a story of the way in which they 
were once imposed upon by a trader, and how they 
punished him for it. 

He went to one of their villages with a large stock 
of gunpowder for sale. Finding the Indians well 
supplied with this article, and that they, in conse- 
quence, refused to buy, he thought of a trick to get 
rid of his- gunpowder at'a good price. 

He, therefore,, proceeded to the open fields, and 
began making long ridges in the ground with a 
hoe ; and having done so, he mixed some onion 
seed and large-grained gunpowder together, and 
began sowing them in the trenches. The Indians 
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flocked around him, and asked him why he sowed 
gunpowder. He replied, to make it grow ; that he 
wished to increase his stock, and this was the only 
way to do so. 

The Indians blamed the men who had before sold 
them, gunpowder for not having told them that it 
would grow. In a few days, tUe onion seed sown 
with the gunpowder began to appear above the 
ground, and the Indians, no longer in doubt that 
gunpowder would grow, eagerly bought all the 
trader had at an advanced price. 

But, after a time, they found that no gunpowder 
grew on the onions as they came up, and thus dis- 
covered the cheat put upon them. Some time 
afterwards, the author of the trick, though he was 
afraid to come again, to the Indians, sent a partner 
of his to the same place to trade with them. 

By some chance the Indians found out that this 
man was connected with the gunpowder sower, and 
when he had laid out all his goods before them for 
sale, they very deliberately helped themselves to 
every thing he had, and disappeared in the woods. 

The trader was loud in his complaints of this 
injustice, and went to the great chief of the tribe 
to obtain redress. The old man looked at him in 
silence for some time, and at last said, " My chil- 
dren will pay you as soon as they get in the gun- 
powder harvest." 
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XLIT -DO NOT DECEIVE EVEN A BRUTE. 

WiLUAM had a nice little pony, of which he was 
very fond. He used to ride it about and feed it, 
and was very kind to it. But Jocco, — for that 
was the pony's name, — when he was once put into 
the pasture, was very hard to catch. 




One day, William wanted to catih his pony, but 
Jocco wished to have another trot roimd the pas- 
ture; and when William weut to him, and was 
about to put the bridle on him, Jocco gave a kick 
and a snort, flung up his heels, and txotted away. 

William tried again and again, but could not 
catch him. A man was at work close by, and 
William asked him what he should do. 
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" Get some corn in your hat," said thei man, 
" and he will come to you." 

" But J have no corn," said William. 

" Then hold out jour hat as if you had," said 
the man, " and he will come, and you can catch 
him." 

" That would be deceiving him," said William ; 
** and I will not deceive any one, not even a beast. 
Besides, if I cheated him once, he would not believe 
me another time." 

At last, William got a handful of grass, and held 
it up to him, and Jocco came up to him, and he let 
hiih eat the grass. He then gave him some more, 
and when he had patted him, he put the bridle on 
him, and leaping on his back, trotted off as happy 
as possible. 

pis'ture bri'dle beast pSt'ted 

ottteh -trBtftfd be^^idej' p8s'si-ble 



XLV.- ADDRESS TO MY KUTEN. 

My pretty kitten, mild aUd meek, 
Stretched in the sunshine, still and sleek, 
One would judge, by your sober grace, 
You did no worse than wash your face. 

You take wondrous care of your glossy fur. 
And keep time, meanwhile, with a drowsy purr, 
As if you despised the vulgar old cats 
That jump on their feet at the sound of the rats. 
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But, fily Miss Kit, I know you well ; 
You need not act the languid belle ; 
For you and I have romped together, 
Through every sort of wind and weather. 

Who goes to the pantry to steal new milk ? 
Who upsets my box, and tangles my silk ? 
Who chases leaves in the autumn gale ? 
And who frisks about for her own gray tail? 

It is a truth, you're wild and young, 
Like me, without my rattling tongue ; 
And mother says, my little treasure, 
That youth is but a fleeting pleasure. 

Time soon will change you to a dull old cat ; 
Yet how little you seem to think of that ! 
But a woman, you know, must be more wise 
Than a puss too old to catch butterflies. 

So, kit, 'tis plain that you and I 
Shall be compelled to say good by ; 
But come, let's have another play ; 
I shan't be nine tiU Ifew Year's day./ 
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. XLVI.— M0MET8. 

Monkeys are remarkable for their love of mis^ 
chief, and for a restless spirit of curiosity, A mon- 
key never can let things alone, but must^^lways 
know whatever is going on around him. If any 
thing he takes hold of can be broken or spoiled, he 
is sure to find the way of doing it ; and he chatters 
with pleasure when he hears the noise of a china 
vessel smashed to pieces on the pavement. 

He is fond of opening desks and drawers, and 
tumbling about their contents, so as to leave them 
in a state of the greatest disorder. If he takes up 
a bottle of ink, he empties it upon the floor. He 
unfolds all your papers, and scatters them about 
the room, or else tears them in pieces. If a pot or 
kettle be set upon the fire, he takes oflf the cover, 
to see what is inside, even though he burns bis paw 
in the operation. 

Monkeys are fond of teasing other animals. Some 
of you may have seen a picture of a monkey holding 
a cat in his grasp, and using her paw to take some 
roasted chestnuts out of the fire. The poor cat looks 
very unhappy, and is evidently struggling very hard 
to escape; but the monkey is too strong for her, 
and she must submit to have her paw burned. 

There was once a gentleman living in the country, 
who had a monk6y which was very fond of riding 
the pigs, of which there were several, kept in a 
large pen. He would jump upon their backs, and 
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drive them about till they could move no longer, 
beating them with a stick if they stopped. The 
pigs lived in great fear of him, and when he ap- 
peared would set up a grunt of terror, as if he had 
been a tiger come to devour them. 

Monkeys are also fond of -mimicking the actions 
of men — sometimes to their' cost. One of them 
had seen his master in the act of shaving, and at 
the first chance took up the razor to shave himself, 
but cut his throat with the sharp edge. 

Wild monkeys are said to be caught by means of 
their love of mimicry. The men who want to catch 
them go into the woods where they are, and put on 
and take oflF their gloves many times. They then 
go away, leaving their gloves on the ground, Uned 
with pitch. The monkeys come down from the 
trees, and put on the gloves, which stick to their 
hands, and prevent them from climbing ; tlien they 
are easily taken. 

There was a monke;|^once kept in a large farm ^ 
house in England, in the kitchen of which there 
was an immense fireplace. Over the fireplace there 
hung a powder hoVn. The men who worked on the 
farm would* sometimes take down the hoi*n, and 
throw a few grains of powder into the fire. Pug 
watched his chance, and when all was still, and he 
had the kitchen entirely to himself, got possession 
of the horn, skipped into the chimney, and poured 
the contents over the dying remains of a wood fire. 

Of course there was an explosion, which threw 
the poor monkey half way up the chimney ; and 
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when he fell, he was so singed and so blackened 
with soot that he would not have been known for 
the same creature. He was so mortified by his 
mischance that he was missing for some days ; and 
when he reappeared, driven from his hiding-^place 
by the pangs of hunger, he presented such an aspect 
that he was received with shouts of laughter. 

Pug never forgot his adventure in the chimney. 
He was ever after a sadder ^d a wiser monkey. 
Whenever he was inclined t<m)e troublesome and 
mischievous, they had only to show him the powder- 
horn to make his teeth chatter, and cause him to 
run oflf in terror to his hole. 
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XLVn.-ATTACHMEMS AMONG ANIMALS. 

No one who has seen much of animals need be 
told that they are capable of gratitude and aflFection. 

1 Prom, milDg'kiz. < Ing'gl^nd. 
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The dog wags his tail with pleasure at the sight of 
his master, and rubs his head agaiast his knee. 
^ Horses also testify by the movements of their ears, 
and by their neighing, their delight at the approach 
of the man who comes to feed them and take care 
of them. 

Animals also frequently become attached to others 
of the same kind. We often see dogs playing to- 
gether with tiiie same satisfaction as children. Horses 
have been known to pine away and refuse their food 
when taken away from their four-footed companicms, 
and put into a new stable. 

But it sometimes happens that animals of differ- 
ent kinds form attachments to each other which are 
very curious to observe. A gentleman in England 
once had a raven, which had been taken when young, 
and reared in a stable yard where a dog was kept 
chained. A friendship soon commenced, ^ich in 
'time ripened into a great intimacy. 

At first the bird would only hop about near the 
kennel, and sometimes peck a hasty morsel from 
the dog's feeding pan, when the latter had finished 
his meal. Finding, however, that his four-footed 
friend was not disturbed by his presence, the raven 
soon became a constant attendant at meal times, 
and taking up his position on the edge of the dish, 
acted the part of a regular guest, and partook of 
the dog's dinner, which usually consisted of meal 
and milk, with a few scraps of meat. 

The love of mischief which seems ,to belong to 
the raven tribe was sometimes displayed by this 
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bird. He snatched up a piece of meat, almost from 
the very mouth of the dog, and hastened beyond 
the reach of his chain, as if to tease him. then^ 
he hopped towards him, and held the morsel close 
to his nose, and when the dog was preparing to snap 
it up, quickly darted off again. 

At other timea he hid the piece of meat under 
a stone, and .then coming back, with a cunuuig 
look, periched upon the dog's htfad. It was ob- 
served, however, that he always ended his pranks 
by either giving the whole piece to his friend, or 
sharing it with him. 

The intimacy continued for a considerable length 
of time, and ended only with the death of the poor 
raven, which was killed by the blow of a stone 
thrown at him by a boy, for which he was very 
properly dismissed from the service of his master. 
Boys are often cruel to helpless" animals ; but such 
conduct is very wrong, and always deserves to be 
punished. 

Very different from the character and disposition 
of the boy who killed this poor bird was the conduct 
of a dog by which its life had been saved a short 
time before. We do not know whether it was his 
particular friend, whose food he shared, or another. 
By some accident the raven had fallen into a tub of 
water, and was unable to get out, on account of its 
featJhers being soaked with water. 

The dog, chained at a short distance, saw the 
poor bird's danger. He dragged his heavy kennel 
towards it, reached his head over the side of the 
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tub, and taking the drowning raven up in his mouth, 
laid him gently on the ground, where he soon recov- 
ered. Comparing the conduct of the dog that 
saved the bird's life with that of the boy who killed 
it, will you not say that the former acted like a 
man, and the latter like a brute ? 
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nyni.- LITTLE bdward. 



Little Edward thought much about the Lord, 
and tried to do right. When he was only four years 
old, he did not like to go to bed without saying his 
prayers. It was a very pleasant sight, after he had 
eaten the bread and milk from his little porrihger, 
and had his night gown tied nicely, to see him kneel 
by his mother's side, and lisp his evening hymn, 
and the Lord's Prayer. 

He loved his father dearly, and when his mother 

frm, yH'ahy ^1-19, t nt 8 rft'Tn. 4 nS'ing. » bt'sn. 
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told him that God was his Father in heaven, he 
also loved him ; and when he repeated his prayer, 
he really wished that the Lord would do good to his 
father, and mother, and himself, and all persons. , 

It was a pleasure to look in Edward's face ; for 
he had so much sweetness and innocence in him, 
that it shone ^ out at his eyes ; and they were so clear, 
and bright, and blue, that his countenance was like 
the sky in a happy summer's morningj. 

When I was twenty years old, and he was four, 
he would watch the time in the afternoon when I 
laid my work away, and always ask me tlien to go 
and run with him ; and we used to run round tlia 
house together for half an hour at a time. How 
pleasant it is to play with those who are kind and 
good !(y 

His little feet went so fast, that he almost always 
reached the corner before I could ; and the first 
thing I saw would be his little sparkling eyes, and 
his gold-colored ringlets blowing in the wind, as he 
bent forward to peep and see if I was coming. 

One day the kitten was running round the corner, 
when he came up very quick, and she wai^ so scared, 
that she put up her back and hissed ; and then you 
might have heard Edward all over the neighbor- 
hood, he laughed so loud. 

When we went into the house, his cheeks be- 
came as red as the beautiful little crab-apples 
in the garden, and his breath came so fast that 
he could hardly speak; but as soon as he could 
speak, he would say, ^^Now yeu will tell me a 
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story." Then he would take my hand, and lean 
his little curly head on my shoulder, by the hour 
together, as quiet and happy as a little lamb, that 
lies down by its mother's side, and chews clover in 
the sunshine. 

One night, when I took him up in my lap to un- 
dress him, I said, " Whose boy are you, Edward ? " 
" I am Goji's boy," said he ; " he has lent me to my 
father and mgther, but one of these days I shall 
go to 'him." He sat for some time looking out at 
the window, and winking his eyes slowly, as if he 
was thinking of something ; and then he turned 
towards me with a look full of love and joy, as he 
said, " If I am a very good boy, it may be that 
motlier, and I, and all of us, will go to heaven to- 
gether. I should like to have hold of dear mother's 
hand when we go." 

I kissed him ; and I knew that, whether he lived 
to be a man, or died while he was a little boy, he 
would always be happy while he thought so much 
of the Lord. Indeed, he never seemed to for- 
get that all his little comforts, and all things he 
loved, were given him by a good Father, who is hi 
heaven. 

One evening I was sitting at my chamber win- ^ 

dow, when I hep-rd the girl coming up stairs to put ^ 

Edward to bed. As he went by the door, I heard ; , 

his sweet voice, as he said, " Where is my aunt Ma- 
ria ? I must bid her good night." I opened the f 
door, and stooped down to take him up. He put j 
his arms round my neck, and said, in a very coax- V 
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ing tone, " You will hear me say my prayers — you 
will put me to bed, will you not ? " 

I could not say no to the little darling, because 
he was always so good. So the girl went down 
stairs, and he kneeled down and repeated the Lord's 
Prayer. He did not then wish to go to bed, but 
asked to sit down on the floor, and- warm his feet in 
the moonshine. So he sat down where the moon 
shone brightly on his little white toes, and he looked 
up at the sky a moment before he said, **The moon 
is a very bright thing. Grod made it. I wonder 
what he made it for.'* 

I told him that I supposed the moon was a great 
world, and that folks lived there ; and that the moon 
did many good things which he was not old enough 
to understand ; and that every thing the Lord mkde 
was on purpose to do good. I loved him the better 
for thinking whb made the moon. . 

When I told him that it was time to go to bed, 
he did not say another word. He took my l>and, 
and ran hopping and jumping along, — sometimes 
on one foot, and sometimes on the other, — for his 
little heart was always glad. 

Edward is now ten years old ; but he does not 
,^ forget to pray to the Lord, to read, the sacred Scrip- 

I -^.^ tures, or to do what he knows is pleasing to the 
I ^ Lord. On the Sabbath he chooses to go to church, 

; or stay at home and learn how to do right, rather 

{ than join in any noisy play, or ramble about for 

J . amusement. 

^ 12 
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I could tell you more of this good little boy ; but 
I have said enough already to show .you how you 
must live in order to be happy yourself, and to make 
those happy who have the care of you. 

-\ 
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XtIX.-A CHILD'S PRATER. 

The day is gone, the night is come, — 

The night for quiet rest ; 
And every little bird has flown 

Home to its downy nest. 

The robin was the last to go ; • 

Upon the leafless bough 
He sang his evening hymn to God — 

And he is silent now. 

The bee is hushed within the hive ; 

Shut is the daisy's eye ; 
The stars alone are peeping forth 

Prom out the darkened sky. 

1 Proji, kSkB'iog. s tfis. 
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No ; not the stars alone ; for God 

Has heard what I have said ; 
His eye looks on his little child, 

Kneeling beside its bed. 

He kindly hears me thank him now 

For all that he has given — 
For friends, and^books, and clothes, and food ; 

But most of all for heaven, — 

Where I shall go when I am dead, 

If truly I do right ; 
Where I shall meet all those I love. 

As angels pure and bright. 

do^'y leafless dai'jy'j^ clothe^ 

rBb'in hj^mn^ . dark'ened e'ven-tng- 



L.-THE DOG AND THE CHILD. 

The valleys, or glens, which intersect the Gram- 
pian Mountains,* are chiefly inhabited by shepherds. 
The pastures over which each flock is permitted to 
range extend many miles in every direction. The 
shepherd never has a view of the whole of his flock 

* The Grampian Mountains are in the central part Of Scotland. 
1 Frmu him. t di'i^i. 
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at once, except when they are collected for sale or 
shearing. 

His occupation is to make daily excursions to the 
diflPerent parts of his pastures, and to turn back, by 
means of his dog, any sheep that may be straying 
beyond the proper limits. 

In one of these excursions, a shepherd happened 
to carry along with him one of his children, about 
three years old. This is a usual practice among the 
Highlanders, who accustom their children, from their 
earliest infancy, to endure the rigors of the climate. 
After traversing his pasture for some time, attended 
by his dog, the shepherd found himself obliged to 
ascend a summit at some distance, in order to have 
a more extensive view of his range. 

As the ascent was too steep for the child, he left 
him on a small plain at the bottom, telling him not 
to stir from it till his return. Scarcely, however, 
had he gained the summit, when the view was cut 
oflF by one of those thick mists that often descend 
so rapidly amidst these mountains as almost to turn 
day into night in the course of a few minutes. 

The anxious father instantly hastened back to 
find his child ; but owing to the unusual darkness, 
he missed his way in the descent. After a search 
of many hours among the dangerous bogs and 
cataracts with wWch these mountains abound, he 
was overtaken by night. Still wandering on, not 
knowing whither, he at length came to the verge 
of the mist, and, by the light of the moon, discov- 
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ered that be had reached the bottom of bis valley, 
and was within a short distance of bis cottage. 

To renew the search that night was equally fruit- 
less and dangerous. He was, therefore, obliged to 
return to his cottage, having lost both his child and 
his dog, which bad attended him faitlifully for 
years. ' . 

Next morning, by daybreak^ the shepherd, accom- 
panied by a band of his neighbors, set out in search 
of the child ; but, after a day spent m fruitless fa- 
tigue, he w^s at last compelled, by the approach of 
night, to descend from the mountain. On return- 
ing to his cottage, he found that the dog, which he 
had lost the day before, had been home, and, on re- 
ceiving a piece of cake, had instantly gone off 
again. 

For several successive days the shepherd renewed 
the search for his child ; but still, on returning at 
evening, disappointed, to his cottage, he found that 
the dog had been home, and, on receiving his usual 
allowance of cake, had instantly disappeared. Struck 
with this circumstance, he staid at home' one day ; 
and when the dog, as usual, departed with his piece 
of cake, he resolved to follow him, and find out the 
cause of his strange conduct. 

The dog led the way to a waterfall, at some dis- 
tance from the spot where the shepherd had left his 
child. The banks of the waterfall almost joined at 
the top, yet they were separated by a deep ravine. 
Down this rugged and almost perpendicular de- 
scent, the dog began to make his way, and at last - 
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entered a care, the mouth of which was almost 
on a level with the torrent. The shepherd, with 
some difficulty, followed ; but, upon entering the 




cave, was overjoyed to see his lost child, eating 
with much satisfaction the cake which the dog had 
just brought to him, while the faithful animal stood 
by, looking at the child with much delight. 

Prom the situation in which the child was found, 
it appears that he had wandered to the brink of the 
precipice, and then either fallen or scrambled down 
till he reached the cave, which the dread of the tor- 
rent had probably prevented him from quitting. 
The dog had traced him to the spot, and afterwards 
prevented him from starving by giving up to him 
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the whole, or the greater part, of his own daily 
allowance. He appears never to have quitted the 
child, by night or day, except when it was necessary 
to go for food, and then he was always seen running 
at full speed to and from the cottage. 
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II. -THE TWO COUSINS. 

James Brown was bom at a farm house. He 
had not seen a town nor a city when he was ten 
years old. 

James Brown rose from his bed at six in the 
morning during the summer. The men and maids 
of a farm house rise much sooner than that hour, 
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and go to their daily work. Some yoke the oxen to 
plough, some bring the horses in from the field, 
some mend the hedges, some manure the land, some 
sow seed In the ground, and some plant young 
trees. 

Those who have the care of ftieep take their 
flocks from the fold, and lead them to their pasture 
on the hills, or in the green meadows by the run- 
ning brook. The maids, meanwhile, haste to milk 
the cows, then churn the butter, put the cheese into 
the cheese press, clean their dairy, and feed the 
pigs, geese, turkeys, ducks, and chickens. 

James Brown did not woik in the fields ; when 
he rose from his bed, his first care was to wash his 
face and hands^to comb and brush his hair; and 
when these things were done, and he had said his 
morning prayer, he went with his father about the 
farm, or weeded the garden. Garden work was 
very proper for a boy of his age and size. 

James Brown had a cousin, named Thomas, and 
Thomas Brown once came to pay James a visit. 
The two boys were very glad to see each other, and 
Thomas told James of the famous city of New 
York, where he lived. 

He spoke of the spacious paved streets, crowd- 
ed all day by throngs of people, and lighted at 
night by rows, on each side of the way, of glass 
lamps. 

He toldliim of the fine toy shops, where all 
kinds of playthings for children are sold ; such 
as bats, balls, kites, marbles, tops, drums, trumpets, 
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whips, wheelbarrows, shuttles, dolls, and baby- 
houses ; and of other great shops, where linens, 
muslins, silks, laces, and ribbons fill liie windows, 
and make quite a gay picture to attract the pass-^ 
ers by. 

Thomas Brown talked rery fast on these sub- 
jects ; and as James, who had, never seen any thing 
of the kind, was quite silent, and seemed as much 
surprised as pleased with all that he heard, Thomas 
began to think his cousin was but a dull, stupid 
sort of boy. 

But the next morning, when they went out into 
the fields, he found that James had as much knowl- 
edge as himself, though not of the same kind. 
Thomas knew not wheat from barley, nor oats from 
rye ; nor did he know the oak tree from the elm, 
nor the ash from the willow. 

He had heard that bread was made of wheat, but 
he had never seen the wheat threshed in a barn from 
the stalks, nor had he ever seen a mill grinding it 
into flour. He knew nothing of the manner of making 
and baking bread, of brewing malt and hops into 
beer, or of the churning of butter. Nor did he 
even know that the skins of cows, calves, bulls, 
horses, sheep, and goats were m$.de into leather. 

James Brown perfectly knew thesa, and many 
other things of the same nature ; and he willingly 
taught his cousin to understand some of the arts 
that belong to the practice of husbandry. 

These friendly and observing boys, after this 
time, met always once a year, and they were eager 
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in their separate stations to acquire knowledge, that 
they might impart it to each other at the end of the 
twelvemonth. 
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m. -WILLIAM TELL. • 

Come list to me, and you shall hear 

A tale of what befell 
A famous man of Switzerland ; 

His name was William Tell. 



Near Reuss's bank, from day to day. 
His little flock he led, 

• In the centre of the little town of Altorf, near the Lake of Lucerne, 
there stands a stone fountain, surmounted with the figures of William 
Tell and his son. It is said to cover the spot on which the father stood 
when he took aim at the apple on his child's head. The verses were 
suggested hy a visit to the place. 
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By prudent thrift and hardy toil 
.Content to earn his bread. 

A little son was in his home, 

A laughing, fair-haired boy ; 
So strong of limb, so blithe of heart. 

He made it ring with joy. 

His father's sheep were all his friends ; 

The lambs he called by name ; 
Andvwhen they frolicked in the fields, 

The child would share the game. 

Not yet on Switzerland had dawned 

Her day of liberty ; 
The stranger's yoke was on her sons. 

And pressed right heavily. 

So one was sent, in luckless hour. 

To rule in Austria's name ; 
A haughty man, of savage mood — 

In pomp and pride he came. 

One day, in wantonness of power. 

He set his cap on high ; — 
" Bow down, ye slaves," the order ran ; 

" Who disobeys shall die ! " 

It chanced that William Tell, that morn. 

Had left his cottage home, 
And, with his little son in hand, 

To Altorf town had come. 
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Tell saw the crowd, the lifted cap, 

The tyrant^s angry frown ; 
And heralds shouted in his ear, 

" Bow down, ye slaves, bow down ! " 

Stern Gesler marked the peasant's mien, 
And watched to see him fall ; 

But never palm tree straighter stood 
Than Tell before them all. 



" My knee shall bend," he calmly said, 

" To God, and God alone ; 
My life is in the Austrian's hand. 

My conscience is my own." 

" Seize him, ye guards,'' the ruler cried, 
While passion choked his breath ; 

" He mocks my power, he braves my lord ; 
He dies the traitor's death. 

" Yet wait. The Swiss are marksmen true. 

So all the world doth say ; 
That fair-haired stripling hither bring ; 
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Lm.- WILLIAM TELL, CONCLUDED. 

Hard by a spreading lime tree stood ; 

To this the youth was. bound ; 
They placed an apple on his head ; — 

He looked in wonder round. 

. « 

" The fault is mine, if fault there be/' 

Cried Tell, in accents wild ; 
" On manhood let your vengeance fall, 

But space, 0, spare my child ! " 

" /will not harm the pretty boy," 

Said Gesler, tauntingly ; 
« If blood of his shall stain the ground, 

Yovrs will the murder be. 

" Draw tight your bow, my cunning man, 
Your straightest arrow take ; 

• For know, yon apple is your mark. 
Your liberty the stake." 

A mingled noise of wrath and grief • 
Was heard among the crowd ; 

The men tliey muttered curses deep, 
The women wept aloud. 

Pull fifty paces from his child. 

His crossbow in his hand. 
With lip compressed, and flashing eye, 

Tell firmly took his stand. 
13 
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The noble boy Wood brarely up, 
His cheek iinblanched with fear ; 

" Shoot straight," he cried ; " thine aim is sure ; 
It will not fail thee here." 

^ Hearen bless thee, now," the parent said ; 

" Thy courage shames me quite ; " 
Then to his ear the shaft he drew, 

And watched its whizzing flight. 

*' "Hs done, 'tis done ! the child is safe ! " 

Shouted the multitude ; 
** Man tramples on his brother man, 

But Grod is ev&t good." 

For, sure enough, the arrow went, 

As by an angel guided ; 
In pieces two, beneath the tree. 

The apple fell divided. 

" 'Twas bravely done," the ruler said ; 

" My plighted word I keep ; 
'Twas bravely done by sire and son — 

GTo home, and feed your sheep." 

" No thanks I give thee for thy boon,^' 

The peasant coldly said ; 
** To Grod alone my praise is due, 

And duly shall be paid. 

" Yet teiow, proud man, thy fate yas near ; 
Had I but missed my aim> 
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Not unavenged mj child hwi died-^ 
Thy parting hour the sam^. 

^ For, see! a ^eciwirf nhaft vas here, 

If harm my boy befell ; 
Now go and bless the heavenly powers 

My fir^t has sped so well." 
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LIY.-THE PARROT. 

Edward Clare was an only son. Ho always teied 
to do right, though he was often obliged to struggle 
hard with himself. One morning, when he was seven 
year9 old, his father gave him permission to take a 
walk 1;)eyond the limits of the garden. As he was 
walking by a beautiful wood, and amusing himself 
by gathering nuts, and watching the first yellow 
leaves fall from the trees, — for it was in the month 
of September, — he suddenly heard a strange voice 
come from a tree. 
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" Jacko ! " it said ; " poor Poll ! pretty, pretty 
Poll!" and then began to sing and whistle quite 
merrily. Edward looked at the tree, and to his 
great surprise he saw a large gray parrot, with a 
long red tail, and a pair of sparkling eyes. He had 
round his neck half of a small chain, which he had 
evidently broken to obtain his liberty. Edward 
climbed the tree, and succeeded in making him a 
prisoner. 




'ASBS.V 



" mother ! " said Edward, on his arriving home, 
" look at this parrot ! I found him in the woods. 
May I keep him, mother ? " 

" Yes, Edward, if you cannot find an owner," 
said Mrs. Clare. " He is an African parrot, of ^ 
very valuable species, as may be seen by his gray 
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feathers. The parrots from Brazil, which are green, 
are not half so easily taught. You must be very 
kind to hun." 

Edward placed the bird in a light closet, next 
to his own bed room, arid, whenever he was not at 
his studies, his greatest delight was to fee^ and 
talk to him. Poll, who, like all parrots, was ex- 
tremely fond of notice, and very grateful for kind- 
ness, became so fond of Edward that he learned 
every thing his master wished. 

He accompanied him in his walks, perched on his 
finger, or would stay in ^ tree, watching him while 
he worked in his garden, whistling and chattering 
all the while. 

This occupation amused Edward through the au- 
tumn.. He was busy giving him a lesson one cold 
morning in December, when his mother sent for 
him, and told him that he might accompany her on 
a visit to a lady at some distance. The proposal 
pleased him ; and he ran'for his hat, first giving Poll 
a biscrit, and set off with a gay heart. 

The drive was so pleasant that Edward was almost 
sorry when they arrived at the lady's house. She 
received them very kiadly, and took them through 
her beautiful hothouses and conservatories; and 
then, at Edward's anxious request, consented to 
show him her birds, and a litter of puppies, that 
she thought would please him. " It suits your age 
better than mine," said she to Edward ) " come, tell 
me what you think of my favorites." 

" I think you are very kind to show them to 
13» 
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me/^ replied he, "and I am much pleased witu 
them/' 

" I had a lovely parrot," said the lady, " that waa 
very handsome and clever. He said a great many 
words ; but one day, more than two months ago, he 
broke his chain, and escaped into the troods." 

" What coloi* was he ? *' said Edward. 

" fle was gray, with a red tail." 

" And what Could he say ? " inquiited Edward* 

" 0, he said ' Pretty Poll ! Jacko ! Jioof Poll ! ' 
and a great many other wotds.'* 

Edward saw iat once that he had i^utid to owner 
for the parrot ; but he thought that he would keep 
him a few days longer. ' At last he went so fai* as to 
say to himself, " I wish 1 had not heitrd about it, and 
did not know he was hers." Then he determined 
that he would not tell the My that he bad found 
the bird. 
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LY.-THB PABBOT CONCLUDED. 

Whek Edward arrived home, he ran to Poll, and 
caressed him. " My dear, dear Poll ! " said he ; " 0, 
how could I part with you ! How sad you would 
be ! and I never should be happy again* I will not 
think about it, for, if I had not found you, you 
would have died of cold and hunger long ago, and 
then the lady could not have had you back ; besides, 
if you had your choice, you would like to stay here 
best, for you have no chain now, and yet you never 
fly away.'' 

Poll returned his caresses. '' Edward, pretty 
boy ! " said he. " Good Edward ! poor Jacko ! 
Jacko loves Edward ! " and he talked, and whis- 
tled, and would eat nothing but from his master's 
hand. 

• When Edward went to bed, he said his prayers 
without bis usual attention, and, with a heavy heart, 
laid his head on his pillow and tried to sleep ; but 
he could not He remained buried in thought. 
The moon rose and found him still awake. He 
watched her from his window as she' passed over 
the sky ; but it covld not divert his thoughts. He 
knew that he had done wrong, and it made him 
very unhappy. 

In the morning he went to his mother and told 
her the whole story. " And now," said he, as he 
concluded, " I hope you will not lose your confi- 
dence in me, mother, as I am sorry for my fault, 
and shall return the parrot to its owner." 
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. After breakfast Edward started for the lady's 
house, and took Poll along with him. His hdart 
was light ; and when he arrived, he told his story 
with many blushes, and kissed Poll as he gave him 
up to the lady. He felt that he had done right; 
but he could not help feeling very sorry to part 
with his bird. 

The lady spoke kindly and sensibly to him. " You 
have shown true courage in resolving to do right.. 
But you must not be too proud," added she with a 
kind smile, " to accept a little present from me when 
you go home." When he returned, she gave him 
a wicker basket. ^^It is my present," said she. 
" Open it when you get home, and not before, for I 
am sure it wiU please you." 

Edward felt very sorry to leave his parrot behind 
him. " I wonder," thought he, " if poor Poll is as 
sorry as I am ! or if he will thiiik of it as much ! 
I never shall be quite happy again." 

As he walked along, he heard something rustle in 
his basket. " Ah ! " said he, " I suspect the lady 
has given me the little black puppy that I admired 
so much. I will be kind to him for her sake ; but I 
feel that I shall never love him. No ; I can only 
love Jacko." 

As soon as he reached home, he cut the string 
which was tied round the basket ; and, to his great 
delight. Poll sprismg out, calling, " Edward, dear 
boy! I love Edward! poor Poll! Edward loves 
Jacko ! " and flew on the wrist of his master. 

" O mother," cried he, " how happy I am ! I had 
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to struggle very hard to do right, and now see how 
I am rewarded ! " 
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LVI.-THE BIRD'S NEST. 

As Gteorge Wilson and Charles Fulton were one 
day crossing a meadow on their way to school at 
Brookdale, a village three miles from their own 
home, they saw a bird fly suddenly out of the 
bushes. 

" Look, look ! " said George ; " did you see that 
linnet ? I dare say there is a nest somewhere near ; 
let us go and see if we can find it.'* 

They set down their basket, which contained their 
dinner, and began their search. In a few minutes 
they discovered a nest with two young birds in 
it,, and immediately possessed themselves of the 
prize. 

" All," said Charles, laughing, applying his finger 
first to the beak of one and then of the other, " I 
dare say you think you are going to have a nice 
breakfast; but you are mistaken. See how they 
open their mouths when I touch them — the silly 
little things." 

1 Pron. Mr'jd. « shdr. » rfis'sl. « rlat. 
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"What shall We do ^th them?" said Gteorge. 
" We must take good care of them, or they will 
be sure to die." 

They now returned to the place where they had 
left their basket, when, to their great vexation, they 
found it had been overturned and emptied of its 
contents. 

" Who can have done this ? " said George. " Here 
is a pretty job indeed : we shall have nothing to eat 
all day." At the same moment be beheld a dog, 
with a piece of meat in his mouth, making his way 
through a gap in a hedge. George sprang after 
him, and, with a bit of broken bough which he had 
snatched up in his way, was about to give a violent 
blow to the animal. 

^ Stop," said a stranger, arresting his arm. " Be- 
fore you beat my dog, let me know what he has done 
to offend you." 

"He has eaten our dinner, like a thief as he 
is," said Charles, who, with the nest in his hand, 
had now joined them. 

" That is a harsh word," returned the owner of 
the dog; " and be sure, before you bestow it on even 
a dog, you do not deserve it yourself. What is that 
which you have in your hand ? and how did you 
come by it ? " 

" Why, it is only a bird's nest," replied Charles, 
Moking rather confused. 

" Ahd who gave you a right to take it ? " asked 
the other. 

" Nobody," returned Charles. 
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" Then you have taken what did not belong to 
you,'' said the stranger, "and are 'no better than 
my dog. There is this diflference, however, between 
you and him : he carried oflF the contents of your 
basket, which you had negligently left in his way, 
to satisfy his hunger; while you have robbed a poor 
bird of her home and young ones through mere 
wantonness and cruelty. But look that way." 

The boys did as he desired them. A bird, with 
in insect in its bill, had approached the bushes near 
them. Her wings fluttered with joy ; but unhap- 
pily the spoiler had been to her nest in her absence, 
and had borne oflf her young. 

The instant she discovered her loss, her pinions 
fell, the morsel she held hi her bill dropped to the 
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ground, a shrill note of pain followed, and, hop- 
ping restlessly from twig to twig, she showed both 
by her movements and cry the distress she was en- 
during. 

" And. was it to gratify the thoughtless cruelty of 
boys like yourselves," said the stranger, " that the 
poor bird made her nest so carefully and skilfully, 
and that she deprived herself of the food she 
needed, and refused herself the liberty so natural 
to her ? Well, indeed, may you appear ashamed ; " 
for the boys held down their heads, and stood 
motionless before him. 

" I am sure," said George, in a low voice, " if I 
had thought I should have given the poor bird such 
pain, I would not have touched her nest." 

" A great many boys do it," said Charles ; " it 
comes natural to one to go bird's nesting. We 
never meant to'distress the old bird." 

" I dare say not," returned the stranger ; " but 
distress of any kind is not the less felt by those on 
whom we inflict it, because we did not intend to 
give it. Want of thought for the comfort of others 
in our g^ratification is selfishness in ourselves, and 
the very reverse of doing to others as we would wish 
to be done by." 

"I am very sorry," said Charles, looking at the 
birds in the nest ; " but it is not too late to carry 
them back." So saying, he carried the nest to its 
place, and soon saw the old bird return to it. 

" Let me hope," said the stranger, " that you will 
never be guilty of the same fault again. We can 
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prove our sorrow for past errors only by not repeat- 
ing them." So saying, he passed on, and the two 
boys hurried to school as fast as they could. 

At dinner time they felt very hungry. They 
made no complaint, however, though they could 
not help looking at their empty basket with some 
degree of regret. 

" It is no more than we deserve," said Gteorge ; 
<^ but I am glad that tiie little birds will not be 
obliged to go without their dinner." Then they 
both resolved never to rob another bird's nest as 
long as they lived. 



mgad'ow 
con-fu§ed' 
pin'ign^ 
hur'ried 



sSt'is-fy 

shrill 

re-jSlved' 



n6gQi-^ent-ly 

wan'ton-nSss ^ 

mo'ti9n-16ss 

vex-a'ti9n 

mere 

skn'ffll-ly 

pr3ve 



sil'ly con-tSnts' 

rbbbed tn'sSct 

mSve'ments re-verse' 
mis-ta'ken search 
9.r-r6st'ing stran'^er 
crft'el-ty Sb'sence 
sSlf ish-nSss com-plaint' 
re-peat'ing schdfil^ 



IVn.-GfOD IS GOOD. 



Morn amid the mountains, 

Lovely solitude. 
Gushing streams and fountains 

Murmur, " God is good ! " 



1 Pron, wdn'tyn-nSs. 

14 



<skiL 
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Now the glad sun, breaking, 

Pours a golden flood ; 
Deepest vales awaking, 

Echo, "God is good!" 

Hymns of praise are ringing 
Through the leafy wood ; 

Songsters sweetly singing, 
Warble, « God is Good ! '' 

Wake, and join the chorus, 
Man, with soul subdued ; 

He, whose smile is o'er us, 
God, 0, God is good ! , 

^TcAd! fdun'tain§ break'ing w&r'ble 

sub-diied'^ miir'mur ai-wak'ing cho'rus* 
s81'i-tude sSng'sterj smile good* 



LYni.-THB KIVTrLET. 

I LOVE the little laughing rill, 

That all the livelong day 
Goes sparkling, singing, dancing still 

Through meadows far away. 

» Pr<m, svb-dud'. « ko^rsis. « gfld. 
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O, oft I've chased that sportive stream 

lu summer's suimy hours, 
And watched each silvery ripple gleam, 

Or plucked the bordering flowers. 

0, how I love to stand and gaze 

Along its winding shore ! 
For these are happy, happy days 

That will "return no more. 

But life, like thee, flows on, sweet rill ; 

And I, like thee, must haste. 
Each day to do my Father's will, 

Nor turn one hour to waste. 

rtVu-lSt I've Bil'ver-y bor'der-lng 

gpor'tive Kve'lSng rtp'ple dftn'cing 



LIX.-THE YIOIEl. 

Down in a green and shady bed 

A modest violet gi'ew ; 
Its stalk was bent, it hung its head, 

As if to hide from view. '^ 

And yet it was a lovely flower. 
Its colors bright and fair ; 

It might have graced a rosy bower. 
Instead of hiding there. 
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Yet there it was content to bloom, 

In modest tints arrayed ; 
And there it spread its sweet perfume, 

Within the silent shade. 

Then let me to the valley go, 

This pretty flower to see. 
That I may also learn to grow 

In sweet humility. 

sha'dy graced^ ffnts per-fiime' 

vi'o-l^t in-stgad' ^-rayed' hu-mtl'i-ty 



IX. -THE APPLE-TREB. 

Two little boys, Thomas and William Turner, 
were oil their way from school one fine evening in 
autumn. They had to go through a lane, and over 
several fields, and then into the high road, before 
they reached home. 

Thomas was an active, black-eyed little boy, fond 
of play, and always looking about him. William 
was a pale, shy boy, who seemed never much at his 
ease when out of school until he reached home. 

William was going along the path after his 
brother, when Thomas said, " Did you look into 
Farmer Brown's orchard yesterday, as we came 

I ProTi, gtiaU 
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by ? He has gathered all the apples but a few on 
one tree near the road." 

" Yes, I saw them," said William. " I suppose 
he forgot them." 

" How nice they looked ! " said Thomas ; " quite 
yellow and red. I would give something for one of 
them. There is the tree, and there are the apples : 
look through this little hole in the hedge ; it is just 
big enough to creep through. O, how nice they 
look ! how the sun shines on them ! Why, you are 
afraid to look at them. Will you stop one minute, 
while I get one for you and for me ? " 

" Thomas, do not," said William. " It is the 
same as stealing. You know, if Farmer Brown 
should see us, how you would feel." 

William thoitght, too, of what he had been taught 
about the eighth commandment. He knew and 
remembered who it is that sees whatever we do, 
and has forbidden us to steal ; he knew that when 
he felt tempted to do any thing wrong, he ought to 
flee from temptation. He took his brother by the 
hand, and said, "Do not get the apples ; you know 
it is wicked. Recollect what we have been taught 
about stealing." 

Thomas felt that William was right, so he walked 
on a little way ; but as he let his thoughts rim on 
the apples, instead of trying to think on something 
harmless, the temptation was too strong for him. 
He said, " Sit down uiider the hedge, William ; and 
I will come to you presently." 

William sat down, feeling very unhappy and 
frightened. He could hardly keep from crying. 
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Presently Thomas came back, looking rather red, 
and eating an apple. He came up to his brother 
and held one out to him. ^^ You cannot think how 
good they are," said he; "I have another in my 
pocket : here, make haste." 

" O, no," answered William, turning away, that 
he might not see the apple ; " I must go home ; " 
and he set off, and ran till he got to the hedge at 
the back of the garden. 




In the mean time Thomas walked slowly down 
the lane, and turned aside into a field, to eat his 
apples under the hedge. The first apple was very 
good ; but the next he did not enjoy so much, as 
he thought more of the' wrong of which he had 
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been guilty. Then he thought how happy and 
light-hearted he was when he came home the even- 
ing before, having tried to do right all day. 

Then he thought, "But William is afraid of 
doing wrong, too." And his conscience was like a 
sharp knife, and told him that it would be well for 
him if he had the same fear. 

William's fear was of the right kind ; he not only 
feared being punished, but he feared to offend Him 
who has said, " Thou shalt not steals" 

The next morning they vt&ii to school as usual. 
Thomas hung his head, and crept along by the 
orchard hedge, as if he were afraid to look up. He 
was glad when he got through the fields and into 
the high road. After a minute or two, he started, 
for he heard somebody halloo on the other side of 
the hedge. 

He set off without looking back, and ran as hard 
as he could, tilUhe had nearly reached the school 
house ; then he sat down on the edge of the high foot 
path, and waited for William : he wondered that he 
had not run too. 

When William came up he was laughing, and 
said, " It was a boy who hallooed, to make us start. 
I was only frightened just at first. When he saw 
me, he laughed, and I laughed too." 

Thomas wondered that William should be bolder 

than he was. It was his conscience that made a 

* coward of him. As they sat a minute or two to 

rest, he said, " I will tell you, William, that I wish 

I had not taken those apples. I cannot get it out 
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of my mind now. Bnt they looked so nice ! How 
was it that you could help taking some too ? " 

" Why, I thought of something that hindered me. 
Do you remember that when our class had the com- 
mandments to answer, the teacher talked to us 
about the eighth, and said that we should never 
take the least thing that did not belong to us ? '' 

"Yes," said Thomas; "but those things never 
enter my mind at the right time : you can always 
think of them. Will you speak to me the next 
time that I am about to do wrong?" 

William promised that he would; and Thomas 
soon after became a wiser and a better boy. 

Sc'tive or'ch^.rd ThSma's^ try'ing 

ea§e com-mftnd'ment temp-ta'tion eighth ^ 

hSd^e what-Sv'er^ r6c-9l-16ct' guil'ty^ 

8flF hln'dered pr8m'ised ^co^^xd 

least wT§'er gn'ter speak 



Ua.-THE TRUAOTS. 

" Where are you going ? " said Joseph Warren 
to his friend Richard West, one fine summer morn- 
ing. '' Do you not know that it is school time ? and 
here you have your fishing rod instead of your 
satchel of books. Come, make haste, and get your 
books, or you will be late." 
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" O, I am not going to school this beautiful day," 
said Richard; "I am going a-fishing; I wish you 
would go too." 

" I wish I could," said Joseph, as he looked long- 
ingly at Richard's preparation for his day's sport ; 
" but my father would be displeased if I should stay 
away from school ; for he says if I am an idle boy, 
I shall be likely to be an idle man." 

" Nonsense," said Richard ; " my mother says she 
does not believe in boys studying too much; and 
she does not care whether I go to school every day 
or not." Richard's father was dead. 

" I should like to go, but I cannot," said Joseph. 
" The fcell is ringing for school now ; " and oflF he 
ran to be in time for the opening of school. 

Every thing went wrong with Joseph all day ; liis 
lessons had never seemed so difficult ; the teacher 
was cross, and the school room uncomfortable; 
many times he thought of Richard in some shady 
nook, quietly angling for the tiny fish, and wished 
himself with him. He was unhappy, because he 
was discontented. 

He met Richard the next morning with his fish- 
ing rod again ; but this time Charles Poster, an- 
other of their schoolmates, was with him. 

" Now, Joseph, you must go with us," said Rich- 
ard ; ^^ it is more pleasant by the brook than in that 
old- school room, and your father will never know 
. that you are not at school. You can go home when 
it is time for school to be out, just as if you had 
been there all day." 

"Yes," said Charles; "that is the way I am 
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going to do. I did not ask my father, for I knew 
he would not let me go." 

^^ Bnt I have no line," said Joseph, be^ning to 
hesitate. 

" I will lend you one," said Bichard ; " and we 
can get a rod in the woods; so come along. I 
wiU help you carry your books ; " and, seizing one 
side of Joseph's satchel, he led him away from his 
duty. 

The boys climbed over a fence, and went away 
from the road for fear they should be seen. They 
crossed seyeral lots, and then went through a beau- 
tiful wood, until they came to a clear, sparkling 
brook, down in the depths of which the fish were 
hiding. 

They cut two rods from a bush growing by the 
side of the brook, one for Charles and one for 
Joseph. Richard tied a line to each, and put baits 
on their hooks, telling them they must be still for 
fear of frightening the fish. There was a bridge 
over the brook, and a road, though wagons seldom 
passed over it. Richard took his place on the 
bridge, with Joseph by his side, while Charles stood 
below it on the edge of tlie stream. 

They threw their hooks into the water, and, after 
a few minutes, Richard's line went down, and he 
drew out a fine fish ; soon he caught another, and 
another, until he had six, before Joseph and Charles 
had caught one. They soon began to think it was 
as bad to stand there without speaking, ana catch 
no fish, as it was to be in school all day. 
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where' prSp-a^-ra'tion dtf'fi-cult depths 

be-gln'ning seiz-ing baits sStch'el 

sgl'dom fright'en-ing2 think sch861 



ixn.-THE truants; concluded. 




Joseph had often been a-fishing on l^is holidays, 
and enjoyed it, though he was not very successful. 
But now he was doing wrong, and he could not 
be happy. 

" I am hungry now,'* said Richard, after he had 
caught a long string of fish. '' I have my luncheon 
in this little tin pail." 



J Pron. h\v4r. 



8 fri'tu-lng. 
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" My mother gave me mine," said Joseph, as he 
took his seat on a large stone by the side of Charles, 
who was also taking his luncheon from his satchel. 
The thought how wicked he was to deceive his 
mother, came into Joseph*s mind, as he unpinned 
the neat, white napkin, and saw the nice bread and 
butter she had spread for him, and the little cakes 
she had made with her own hands. But he drove 
the thought away, and tried to talk and laugh as 
gayly as the others ; yet all the time there was a 
weight at his heart, and he could not be happy. 

Charles did not feel this, for his parents had never 
taught him, as Joseph's had, the great sin of dis- 
obeying them; he only feared punishment if he 
should be found out. And poor Richard was al- 
ways allowed to do as he liked. Ah, how he will 
wish, when he becomes a man, idle and worthless, 
that he had been restrained in his youth ! 

They went towards home secretly, for fear of be- 
ing seen ; and when Joseph came near his father's 
house, he went whistling into the gate, with his 
satchel, as if he had just come from school ; and no 
one suspected that he had not. 

When hig father came liome, Joseph did not run 
to meet him as usual ; and at tea he was so quiet 
that his little sister said, " Joseph, are you sick ? " 

"If he is, I think I have something that will 
make him well," said his father, as they all rose 
from the table, and he handed Joseph a new book, 
which he had long wished for. On the blank leaf 
was written, " A reward to my son for his diligence 
at school." 
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" Your teacher told me the other day," said his 
father, " how much pleased he was with you, and, 
as I was in town to-day, I bought this book for you 
to show you how happy it made me." 

** I cannot take it, father, I cannot take it," said 
Joseph ; " for, 0, 1 have been a very wicked boy ; " 
and, throwing his arms around his father's neck, he 
sobbed bitterly. He then told his father that he 
had been playing truant that very day, but he prom- 
ised never to do so again. 

Charles said nothing to his father about disobey- 
ing him, but went to bed as usual, feeling glad that 
he had not been found out. The next morning, 
wiien he was walking in the garden with his father. 
Farmer Field came towards them, and, leaning on 
the fence, said, " Well, my boy, how many fish did 
you catch yesterday ? I saw you by the brook when 
I was in the hay field." 

" What ! were you not at school yesterday ? " 
said his father, sternly. It was useless to try to 
conceal his fault then, and, bursting into tears, he 
answered that he was not. But his tears were only 
shed &om fear, and i^pt from sorrow for his sin. 
He had never read that ^' He that covereth his sins 
shall not prosper; but whoso confesseth and fbr- 
saketh them shall have mercy." 

trtl'ants Jo'jeph' en-jo^ed' coiild 

weight^ Hn-ptnned'* worthless se'cret-ly 

sobbed* wh6'so con-cliid'ed h81'i-dayf 

suo-c&s'ffil Iftn'cheon* gay'ly . 9,l-16<^ed' 

1 Pnm. wiU * sBbd. . « J5'z«f. « fin-pXnd'. « Ifin'clivB. 

lo 
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T.TTTT.-THE TALKING CHIP. 

Some nations are civilized, and some are Bavage. 
A civilized country is one in which there are 
churches and school houses, railroads, steamboats, 
and magnetic telegraphs ; in which newspapers are 
printed, and men are governed by regular laws. 

In civilized countries, men have some occupation 
by which they earn their living. Some are farmers, 
some are merchants, some are manufacturers, and 
some are doctors, Jawyers, or clergymen. England, 
Prance, and America are civilized countries. 

Among savage nations or tribes there are none 6f 
the comforts and conveniences of civilized life. 
There are no roads, no newspapers, no books, no 
post offices^ no school houses. 

The iidiabitants live in huts, and feed upon fish, 
wild animal's, and such fruits as the earth produces 
without labor. Their dress is mostly made of the 
skins of aninlals ; but they wear less clothing than 
civilized men. The Indians who were found in this 
country, when it was firs#visited by Europeans, 
were savages. 

Good men often go from civilized countries among 
savage people, to teach them the elements of useful 
knowledge, and to convert them to the Christian 
religion. They are called missionaries. Here is a 
story about Mr. Williams, an English clergyman, 
who once went as a missionary to a tribe of savages, 
who lived on an island in the Pacific Ocean. 
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He was employed in building a house, and had 
gone to his work one morning without his square. 
A square is a carpenter's tool, formed of two flat 
pieces of wood joined at the end. He took up a 
large chip, which was smooth on one side, and wrote 
on it, with a piece of charcoal, a request to his wife 
to send the desired article to him. He then called 
a chief, who was working with him, and asked him 
to take it to Mrs. Williams. 

The chief took it, and asked, "What must I 
say ? " Mr. Williams replied, " You have nothing 
to- say ; the chip will say all I wish." With a look 
of surprise and contempt, he held up the piece of 
wood, and said, " How can this speak ? Has this a 
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mouth ? '^ But on the request being renewed, he 
went off with it. 

On arriving at the house, he gave the chip to Mrs. 
Williams, who read it, threw it away, and went 
to the tool chest, whither the chief, resolved to see 
the end of. this strange proceeding, followed her 
closely. 

On receiving the square from her, he said, " How 
do you know that this is what Mr. Williams 
wants ? " " Why," she replied, ^5 did you not brings 
me a chip just now? " " Yes," said the astonished 
chief; " but I did not hear it say any thing." " If 
you did not, I did," was the reply, " for it made 
known to me what he wanted ; and all you have to 
do is to return with it as quickly as possible." 

With this, he sprang out of the house, and catch- 
ing up the strange piece of wood, ran back 'with the 
chip in one hand, and the square in the other, hold- 
ing them up as high as his arms would reach, and 
shouting as he went, " See how much these English 
people know ! They can make chips talk ! " 

cVil-ized chiirch'ej print'ed rgg'u-l^r 

mSn-u-f Sct'u-rerj lS,w'yer§ re-ceiv'ing 5f fi-ce§ 

tgl'e-grSphs ^ pr9-du'ce§ Sl'e-ments char'coal 

pr9-ceed'ing re-newed' c^tcli'ing sSv'a^ 

mte'sion-§hry rail'road§ mg^g-nSt'je dBe't^r^ 

Eu-ro-pe'§inf mer'chants Eng'lai.nd ^ isl'aknd * 

con-ven'ien-ce? Chris' tian ^ con-tSmpt' whith'er 

in-hS,b'i-t?,nts gov'erned re-li^ion'* tribef 

1 Pr#«. m'^gt&b. a krist'y^. » Ing'glgind. . * re-lid'jyn. » ri»B4 
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Linr.-"THOir, god, seest mei" 

« These four words — * Thou, God, seest me' — 
did me more good," said an old gentleman the other 
day, ^^ when I was a little boy, than almost any thing 
else. They were the first words which my mother 
taught me. 

" My father grafted a pear tree," continued he ; 
^ it was a very choice graft, and he watched it with 
great care. The second year it blossomed, but it 
bore only one pear. In the summer the pear began 
to ripen ; a rich red glow was gradually dyeing its 
cheeks, and its grain was clear and healthy. 

" * Is it not almost ripe ? ' said I, as I followed 
father one day down to the pear tree ; * I long for a 
bite of it.' 

" * Wait patiently, my child,' said my father ; * it 
will not be fully ripe for a week. When it is ripe 
you shall have a piece of it.' 

" I thought that I liked pears much better than 
any thing else. I used to stop often and look long- 
ingly up to the tree. * O, how good the pear looks ! ^ 
I used to think, smacking my lips ; ' I wish it was 
all mine.' 

"One night, after we were in bed, my brother 
fell asleep long before I did. I tossed about; and 
could not sleep. I arose and went to the win- 
dow. It was a warm, still, summer night ; there 
was no moon, no noise, except the hum of number- 
less insects. My father and mother were gone away. 
15* 
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I put my head out of the window and peeped mto 
the garden. 

"A few moments found me creeping down the 
back stairs. The slightest creaking frightened me. 
I stopped on every stair to listen, Nancy was busy 
somewhere else, and John had gone to bed. At 
last I fairly felt my way to the garden door. It 
was fastened. It seemed to take me a long while 
to unlock it, so fearful was I of making a noise. 
At last I opened it, went out, and latched it 
after me. 

" It was good to get out in the cool night air. I 
ran down the walk. The patting of my feet made 
•no noise on the moist earth. I stopped a moment 
and looked all round, then turned in the direction 
of the pear tree. Presently I was beneath its 
branches. I cast my eyes to the heavens, and saw 
a bright star looking down upon me through the 
leaves. * Thou, God, seest me,' escaped from my 
lips. The star seemed like the eye of God spying 
• me out under the pear tree. 

"It was some time before I dared to move, so 
vivid was the impression made upon my mind by 
the awful truth in those four words — ^ Thou, God, 
seest me.' I knew he 4saw me. I felt that he 
saw me. 

"I hastened from the pear tree. Nothing on 
earth would, at that moment, have tempted me to 
touch the pear. With very different feelings did I 
creep back to the bed again. I lay down beside my 
brother, feeling thankful that I had resisted the 
temptation." 
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Children, learn these four smoll words. Impress 
them upon your hearts. Think of them when you 
lie down, when yau get up, and when you go by 
the way : when alone, or when with your compan- 
ions, both at home and abroad, remember — '*' Thou, 
God, seest me." 



grftft'ed ri'pen hgalth'y 

creep'ing blSs'somed dye'ing bSt'ter 

niim'ber-lSss creak'ihg lis' ten * peeped 

moist spy'ing im-prSs'«ion fSs'tened* 

latched es-caped' viv'id fiw'ful 



LI?.-THB LITTLE GRiVES. 

'TwAS autumn, and the leaves were dry, 

And rustled on the ground ; 
, And chilly winds went whistling by 
With low and pensiye sound. 

As through the graveyard's lone retreat, 

By meditation led, 
I walked with slow and cautious feet 

Above the sleeping dead, 

Three little graves, ranged side by side, 

My close attention drew ; 
O'er two the tall grass, bending, sighed. 

And one seemed fresh and new. 

1 PrM. tia'M.' t Oa'and. 
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As, lingering there, I mused a while 
On death's long, dreamless sleep, 

And morning life's deceitful smile, 
A mourner came to weep. 

Her form was bowed, but not with years ; 

Her words were famt and few ; 
And on those little graves her tears 

Distilled like eyening dew. 

A prattling boy, some four years old, 
Her trembling hand embraced ; 

And^firom my heart the tale he told 
Will never be effaced. 

^^ Mamma, now you must love me more* 

For little sister's dead ; 
And t' other sister died before. 

And brother, too, you said. 

^^ Mamma, what made sweet sister die? — 
She loved me when we played ; 

You told me, if I would not cry. 
You'd show me where she's laid.'* 

" "lis here, my child, that sister lies, 
Deep buried in the ground ; 

No light comes to her little eyes. 
And she can hear no sound." 

" Mamma, why can't we take her up, 
And put her in my bed ? 
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ril feed her from my little cup — 
And then she won't be dead. ' 

" For sister '11 be afraid to lie 

In this dark grave to-night, 
And she'll be very cold, and cry 

Because there is no light." 

" No, sister is not cold, my child, 

For God, who saw her die, 
As he looked down from heaven, and smiled, 

Called her above the sky. 

" And then her spirit quickly fled 

To God, by whom 'twas given ; 
Ker body in the ground is dead. 

But sister lives in heaven." 

" Mamma, won't she be hungry there, 

And want some bread to eat ? 
And who will give her clothes to wear, 

And keep them clean and neat ? 

" Papa miist go and carry some ; 

I'll send her all I've got ; 
And he must bring sweet eister home — 

Mamma, now must he not?" 

" No, my dear child, that cannot be ; 

But if you're good and true. 
You'll one day go to her ; but she 

Can never come to you." 
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de-ceit'ful 
be-fore' 


wMs'tling^ 

bowed 

c4n't 


re-treat' 
prat'tling 

ni 


c&u'tioiis * 

ef-faced' 

rtis'tled* 


pSn'sive 


mSd-i-ta'tion 


^ ttn'ger-Yng3 


mourn' er 


dis-triled' 


em-braced' 


mam-ma' 


'«? 


she'U 


yoti'd 


child 


deep 



LXVI.-TEA, COFFEE, SUGAB, AND CHOCOLATE. 



Tea is the dried leaves of an evergi'een shrub 
which grows in China, Japan, -and Siam. The 
flower is like that of the wild rose,^ and its root 
is like that of the pear tree. It was introduced into 
Europe by the Dutch in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century.^ ♦ 

The various kinds of teas — such as Bohea, Sou- 
chong, Hyson, Pekoe — do not come from the same 
plant. Bohea, or black tea, has a flower with six 
petals, or leaves ; and that which produces Hyson, 
QT green tea, has nine. The plants, or shrubs, are 
in their highest perfection when about three years 
old. 

The leaves, when plucked from the plant, are put 
into wide, shallow baskets, and placed in the air, or 
sunshine, during some hours. They are then put 
on a flat cast-iron pan, over a stove heated with 

» The seventeenth century is the period from 1600 to 1701. 
i Pr(nu tw8z. a Jiwls'sling. > llng^^r-Ing. 4 kt^w'sh^s. ^ rSs'sld. 
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charcoal — from a half to three (quarters of a pound 
of leaves being operated upon at one time. These 
leaves are stirred quickly abiJut with a kind of. 
brush, and are then as quickly swept off the pan 
into baskets. 

The next process is that of rolling, which is ef- 
fected by carefully rubbing them between the hands ; 
after which they are again put in larger quantities 
on the pan, and exposed anew to heat ; but at 
this time to a lower degree than at first, and just 
suflScient to dry them effectually without risk of 
scorching. 

The tea is then placed on a table, and carefully 
picked over, every defective and imperfectly dried 
leaf being removed, in order that the sample may 
present a better appearance when offered for sale. 

Coffee is the berry of an evergreen shrub which 
grows in Arabia and the East and West Indies. It 
is about ten feet high, and its berry, when ripe, is 
red, and not very unlike a cherry. 

At the proper time, the fruit is gathered, dried in 
the sun, and the berries extracted from the outer 
pulp by the aid of mills : these are again dried, and 
afterwards roasted, ground, and boiled in water. 

Sugar is the produce of a plant called the suga/r 
€ane^ which somewhat resembles our Indian com. 
It grows in the West Indies, and in many other 
warm countries. It is about ten feet high, and 
about two inches in diameter.^ 

> The diameter of any thing is iu thicknesi through. 
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The canes are planted from slips, and at the end 
of ten months becogae large plants, are quite ripe, 
"and full of a rich, sweet, juicy matter. They are 
then cut down, and next crushed in a mill : they are 
afterwards boiled, and the swQ^t liquor is clarified, 
or made clear. 

On cooling, the sugar is deposited at the bottom, and 
the liquor which remains is molasses. This sugar is 
brown in color, and like gravel, or sand, in consistency. 
Loaf sugar is the same sugar still further purified. 

Cocoa is the produce of the cocoa tree of the 
West Indies and South America. Chocolate is 
made from the nuts of the cocoa, by grinding them 
into a powder, and mixing with them spices, sugar, 
and water — thus making them into a paste, which 
is pressed into moulds, and then taken out and dried. 
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LIVII.-GEimU)Sm AND SELTISHNXSS. 

William Morris and Henry Martin were cousins. 
They lived in the country, and both went to the 
same school. 

WiUiam was a good little boy, ten years old, with 
rosy cheeks and brown, curly hair. He tried to" 
please his mother, his father, his brothers and sis- 
ters, his playmates, his teacher, and every perso{^ 
that he met. 

Henry was eleven years old, with dark, straight 
hair, and large, black eyes. He tried to please him- 
self. If his mother wished him to do any thing for 
her, he would do it, if it was agreeable to him ; but, 
if it was any thing which he did not like to do, he 
would not do it, if he could help it. 

William always did his duty at school. He pre- 
pared his lessons regularly every day, and was a 
great favorite both with the teacher and scholars ; 
while Henry was generally remiss in his lessons, and 
firequently quarrelled with his schoblmates. 

William had always a bright look, and a kind word 
for every body; and you would know, as soon as 
you saw him, that he was one of the happiest boys in 
the world. But Henry had generally rather a sulky 
look, and never seemed quite happy. 

One bright morning in June, as they were on 
their way to school, they met two boys with fish- 
ing rods in their hands. These boys were of tlie 
same age as William and Henry ; but their parents 
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were poor, ignorant people, who, instead of sending 
them to school, let them run about the streets, and 
play' in the fields and wpods, whenever they desired. 

Heiury thought that nothing could be more pleas- 
ant than such a life ; and as soon as he*saw them, 
he said to William, " I shall not go to school this 
morning. I am going arfishing with Thomas Smith." 
Thomas was the largpr of the two boys, and well 
known in the whole Tillage as a reckless, bad boy. 

" But, Henry," said William, " what will your 
father say ? You know you ought not to play tru- 
ant ; and, besides, your father does not like to have 
you go with Thomas Smith." 

" I do not care," replied Henry. " I want to go, 
and I am going. You wiU not tell the teacher, I 
know. I shall cut a rod in the woods down by the 
brook, and I can borrow a hook and line of one of 
tibe boys." 
* William knew how wilful his cousin was, and that 
it would be useless to try to persuade him to go to 
school. So he walked on, while Henry joined lie 
boys, who seemed much pleased to have an addition 
to their number. 

" A fine day this, to be shut up in a school house," 
said Thomas. ^'For my part, I do not see what 
boys go to school for. I would rather a great deal 
be out among the woods, fishing, or shooting squir- 



" I hate school too," said Henry ; " and I would 
never go f^in, if I could help it." And he thought 
to himself how pleasant it was to be out in the 
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woods,- with nothing to do but to amuse himself, 
while his cousin was hard at work in school. 

Thoi)aas Smith cut a rod for Henry, and gave 
him an old fishing line, which he had in his pocket, 
while the other boy furnished him with a hook and 
6ome bait. 

They commenced fishing, without much success ; 
and, after trying an hour or two, Thomas exclaimed, 
" This will never do, boys. We must go over to 
Black River." This was a stream, two or three 
miles distant, where Henry had never been. 

They walked across the fields and through the 
woods, carrying with them the few fish which they 
had caught. Henry, however, could not help think- 
ing that he was not having quite so good a time as 
he anticipated. He knew, too, that he was doing 
what his father and mother would not approve of; 
and the vulgar words of his companions frequently 
grated rather unpleasantly on his ear.' 

Before they reached the river it was noon, and 
Henry thought that his schoolfellows were now out 
of school, enjoying themselves the more higjily from 
the feeling that they had done their duty. He 
pictured to himself William on his way home from 
school ; and then he thought of his own Home, and 
the anxiety his father and mother would feel at his 
absence, and he felt very unhappy. 

In about an hour they reached the river, and 
began to fish. The sport was excellent. They 
caught a great many fish, which were of a much 
larger size than those which they had taken in the 
brook near the village. 
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^Sn-er-8s'i-ty ^8n'er-al-ly sfil'ky argreeVWe 

quai/relled ^ hS-p'pi-est re-miss' Jg'no-rant 

rSck'less fur'nished suc-cSss' §,p-pr8ve' 

pict'ured^ fin-plga^'ant-ly bSr'row dts'tant 

cSr'ry-tng ^n-tt§'i-pat-ed grat'ed Sx'cel-lent 



LXVm. -GENEROSITY ATO SELFISHNESS, CONCLUDED. 




After they liad fished about two hours, Thomas 
Smith proposed that they should all go and swim. 
Be said that he knew of an excellent place on the 
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other side of the river, where the water was not 
deep, and where there was a smooth, sandy bottom. 

" But," said Henry, " how can we get across ? " 

" O," answered Thomas, " I will manage that ; we 
will make a raft. There is a bridge over the river ; 
buij it is three miles farthef down the stream, and 
we cannot wait to go so fer." 

So they made a raft of some boards, which they 
found, strong enough to carry them. Thomas then 
took his fishing rod, and pushed boldly oflF into the 
stream. They landed on the opposite bank, and 
then walked up the river a short distance until they 
came to a little cove, whei^ the water was still, and 
where they could see the smooth, yellow bottom. 

Here they went into the water. Thomas Smith 
swam boldly out into the stream. The other boys 
kept near the shore, and did not venture beyond 
their depth. 

Henry, who could not swim, amused himself for 
a while in the shallow vwiter ; but in moving about, 
while looking at his companions, 1^ lost his footing, 
and in a moment the current swept him out into the 
deep water. 

The younger boy shrieked as he saw Henry go 
under water. He called Thomas to aid him ; but 
Thomas had lost all presence of mind, and looked on 
in a stupefied manner, without attempting to assist 
him. Henry utterjed a frightful shriek as he rose 
to the surface, after sinking the first time, and then 
again disappeared beneath the dark surface of the 
river. 

16» 
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' There seemed now no hope for him ; but suddenly 
a man, who had heard the shouts of the boys, appeared 
on the opposite bank, and, without saying a word, 
plunged, in, and succeeded, though only with great 
difficulty, in bringing him to the shore. 

When taken from fhe water, Henry was nearly 
dead; but the man carried him to a farm house 
near by, where he was well cared for, and having 
been wrapped in warm blankets, and well rubbed 
with coarse towels, he was at last restored to life. 

When he was sufficiently recovered, he was placed 
in a wagon, and sent home. When his father and 
mother learned how nSbow had been their son's 
escape from death, they were much afiFected; but 
they hoped that his misfortune would prove a useful 
. lesson to him. 

He was very sick for a long time ; and during the 
long hours in which he lay in bed, weak and help- 
less, he had ample time for reflectioii on his^past 
conduct, and to make good resolutions for the- 
future. 

As for William Morris, I hardly need tell you 
that the day which brought so much suflFering to 
Henry, was to binn a happy one. He went to school 
as usual, studied hard, got his lessons well, and 
when school hours were passed, the remembrance 
of the labor he had gone through increased the en- 
. joyment of his play. 

And now you can determine which of these little 
boys was the wiser^ One tried to please others, the 
other endeavored to please himself. One succeeded, 
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the other failed. And so it will always be. Those 
who are generous, and think little of their own com- 
fort, will be happy, while the selfish will be as mii^ 
erable as they deserve. 

pro-po§ed' far'ther vgnt'ure ciir'rent 

sur'f9.ce wrapped 1 wag'9n suffer-ing 

mY§'er-9rble sSnd'y bold'ly shSl'low 

stu'pe-fied 5p'po-§lte rubbed^ re-flgc'ti9n 



LXDC-THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

Ao. animals have not the same shape. There is 
a great difference between a dog and a sparrow, a 
herring and a frog, a spider and a snail. The dog 
has four legs, and therefore belongs to the class of 
animals which are called quadrupeds. Quadruped 
means an animal which has four legs and feet. 

The sparrow has only two legs ; but it has also 
two wings; it is clothed with feathers, and lays 
eggs ; and it belongs to the class of animals which 
are called birds. 

The herring has neither legs nor wings ; it has 
neither hair, like the dog, nor feathers, like the 
sparrow ; but it is covered with scales. It can nei- 
ther walk, like the dog, nor fly, like the sparrow ; 
but it can swim — that is, it can move from place to 
place in the water. For this purpose it uses its fins 

1 Pron, ifipt. s rSM. 
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and its tafl. It belongs to the class of animals which 
are called ^Me^, and lives only in the "water. 

The frog has four legs. Its hind legs are the 
longest, and they are more useful for swimming 
than for moving about on the ground. It cannot 
walk, but only leap. It lives both in the water and 
on land, and therefore is one of the class of aniirialR 
which are called amphibiom. An amphibious an* 
imal is one that lives both on the land and in the 
water. 

The spider has eight legs. It has whitish blood, 
and is one of the class of animals which are called 
insects. 

The snail has no legs, and can only creep. It has 
whitish blood, and is one of the class of animals 
which are ^called worms. 

Almost every animal has a peculiar voice. The 
lark and the nightingale sidg ; the magpie chatt<$rs ; 
the cock crows ; the peacock screams ; the goose 
hisses ; the owl hoots ; the dog barks ; the bee hums ; 
the goat and the sheep bleat ; the horse neighs ; the 
cow lows ; the lion roars ; the cat mews ; the frog 
croaks; and the cricket chirps. The fishes, the 
worms, and many of the insects, seem to have no 
voice. 

Animals are provided by nature with clothing. 
Some are covered with hair, sonae with wool, some 
with bristles, some with feathers, some with scales, 
and others with shell. 

Tame animals are supplied with food by man. 
Wild animals seek their own food. Some of them 
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kill other animals, and then eat them ; these are 
called beasts of prey. Others devour dead animals ; 
others live on grass, herbs, roots, leaves, flowers, and 
grain, and even on plants which would poison us. 

Oxen, cows, sheep, horses, and goats eat grass. 
Dogs and cats eat flesh. Fowls and geese eat vari- 
ous kinds of grain. Bees live on the juices of flow- 
ers. Caterpillars, and many other insects, live on 
leaves. 

Some animals haye arms and legs, as the apes ; 
others, such as snakes and worms, have neither arms 
nor legs. Some animals have two legs ; others four, 
others six or eight, and some many more. Some 
have wings, as birds ; others fins, as fishes ; and 
others, as insects and worms, have feelers, like 
horns, which they can draw in or thrust out as 
they please. 

Animals sleep when they are tired ; and some of 
them, the hare for instance, sleep with their eyes 
open ; some sleep standing, as the horse often does. 
Many of them sleep in the daytime, because they 
hunt at n^ht for prey : this is the case with owls 
and bats, and several wild beasts. Some animals, 
like the dormouse, sleep i^hrough the whole winter^ 
and do not wake till warm weather returns. 

spSr'row quad'ru-p6df ^ scale§ whit'ish 

pea'ci5ck bris'tles^ ' hSr'ring mean§ 

pe-cul'iar ^m-phib'i-ous neigh§ ^ prey * 

dor'mouse cat'er-pil-lar§ jui'cej wSath'er 

1 PrvA iLwSd'ry-pedz. a brls'slz. « niz. 4 pi«. 
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LXX. -BENEFITS DEBIVED FEOM AOTMAI8. 

We make great use of some of the animals, par- 
ticularly of sbeep, of oxen, and of cows. The sheep 
gives us wool, of which we make our clothes. The 
flesh of the sheep, when it is killed, is called muUon. 

The flesh of the ox is called beef. Its hide, or 
skin, is tanned into leather, of which the shoemaker 
makes shoes and boots. In many countries the ox 
draws the plough. The cow gives us milk; end 
butter and cheese are made of milk. 

Horses are useful for riding, for drawing car- 
riages, and for ploughing. Mules are smaller than 
horses ; they are very strong, and carry heavy loads, 
but are not so swift-footed as horses. 

In cold countries the reindeer draws sledges ; and 
in hot countries the elephant and the camel carry 
heavy loads for the use of man. 

Birds are useful in various ways. Some delight 
us with their song ; some serve for food, both with 
their flesh and their eggs ; some supply feathers, 
with which beds are filled. Others destroy ver- 
min, which would- injure our fruits, and some large 
birds kill snakes and lizards. , 

Fowls are commonly kept in poultry yards ; water- 
fowl, such as ducks, swim about in ponds ; singing 
birds are heard in the woods and fields, and some, 
as bullfinches and canaries, are kept in cages. Birds 
of prey, such as eagles, vultures, and hawks, seldom ^ 
eome within the reach of man. 
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Fishes also supply man with food. There are 
some countries where the inhabitants live all the 
year round mostly upon fish. . 

Insects render us service in destroying weeds, and 
in consuming the carcasses of dead animals, which 
would make the air unwholesome. Bees supply ua 
with honey and wax, which- they store in beehives. 

Some sorts of shell fish are eatable, such as the 
oyster, the lobster, and the crab. Mother-of-pearl, 
of which the handles of penknives are sometimes 
made, is found in the shells of fish. 

Some little insects are useful in making sponge. 
They make it upon rocks in the sea ; and they live 
in the holes which we see in the sponge. 

The leech, which is a sort of worm, is often very 
useful to some sick persons by sucking their blood, 
and thus saving their lives. ^ 

Many animals serve us with their skins. Such 
animals are the ox, the calf, the sheep, the horse, 
the hog, the goat, and the deer. Various kinds of 
leather are made of their skins ; and shoes, saddles, 
harness, trunks, and many other useful things, are 
made of leather. 

There is also an animal called the seal, whose 
skin is very useful. Oil, for burning in lamps, is 
also obtained from the seal, and from other animals, 
as the whale. 

The skins or hides of animals, when they are 
thickly covered with soft downy hair, are made 
into furs. The short hair of some aninwds is 
scraped off, and used in making hats. 
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The animals whose flesh is eaten, are the ox, the 
sheep, the hog, the deer, the hare, the rabbit, fowls, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, the partridge, the pheasant, 
and many others. 
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FAITH IN GOD. 





I KNEW a widow, very poor, 
Who four small children had ; 

The eldest was b.ut six years old — 
A gentle, modest lad. 

And very hard this widow toiled 

To feed her children four ; 
An honest pride the woman felt, 

Though she was very poor. 

To labor, she would leave her home — 

For children must be fed ; 
And glad was she when she could buy 

A shilling's worth of bread. 

1 iVtfU. ran'der. s t&nd. 
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And this was all the children had 

On any day to eat ; 
They drank their water, ate their bread. 

But never tasted m'feat. 

One day, when show was falling fast, 

And piercing was the air, 
I thought that I would go and see 

How these poor children were. 

Ere long I reached their cheerless home ; — 
'Twas searched by every breeze ; — 

When, going in, the eldest child 
I saw upon his knees. 

I paused to listen to the boy — 

He never raised his head, 
But still went on, and said, " Give us 

This day our daiily bread." 

I waited till the chi^d was done, 

Still listening as he prayed ; 
And, when he rose, I asked him why 

The Lord's Prayer he had said. 

" Why, Bir," said he, " this morning, when 

My mother went away, 
She wept, because, she said, she had 

No bread for us to-day. 

" She said we children now must starve, 
Our father being dead ; 
IT 
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And then I told her not to cry, 
For I could get some bread. 

" * Our Father,' sir, the prayer be^na ; 

Which makes me think that he — 
As we have no kind father here — 

Would our^kind Father be. 

" And then, you know, the prayer, sir, too. 
Asks God for bread each day ; 

So in the comer, sir, I went ; — 
And that's -what made me pray." 

I quickly left that wretched room, 

And went with fleeting feet ; 
And very soon was back again. 

With food enough to eat. 

" I thought God heard me," said the boy ; 

I answered with a nod ; 
I could not speak ; but much I thought 

Of that boy's faith in God. 

wld'ow ggn'tle shll'ling? cheerless 

breeze tast'ed gld'est mSd'est 

pier'cing searched^ lls'ten-Jng^ thought' 

1 Fran. sSrcbt. - t iisfgn-lng. • th&wt 
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LXXn.-ALVATS FOLLOW GfOOD ADVICE. 

• 

Children who do not attend to good advice will 
suffer for it. William was coining from school one 
very cold day in the winter ; and as he was passing 
with some other boys over a bridge, he saw that the 
river was covered with ice. It had been freezing 
sharply for two days. 

" Come," said he to his companions, " let us have 
a slide ! " They were all ready to join him, and 
immediately ran down some steps that led to the 
river. 

At the bottom of the steps, an old man met them, 
who said, " Boys, are you running to the ice ? It 
is not strong enough to bear you ; it will break and 
let you in." 

The boys paused and feared to venture upon the 
ice ; but William alone disregarded the kind warn- 
ing. He stepped upon the ice, and called out to his 
companions, " For shame, you cowards ! What is 
there to be afraid of? " 

But he had not gone many steps before the ice 
broke under his feet, and he was plunged into the 
water. All the boys ran off crjring out loudly, apd 
William would have perished,, if the old man had 
not ran to the spot and saved him. 

William trembled from head to foot, was as pale 
as death, and at first could not utter a word. 
Though his wet clothes were taken off, and great 
care was taken of him, he was very ill, and con- 
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fined k) his bed for seyeral weeks. He was often 
heard to say, after his recovery, that those 'who do 
not att^end to good advice will mffer/or iU 

^d-vico' freez'ing stepped com-pSn'ion§^ 
suffijr p&u§ed good^ re-c6v'er-y 



T.XXUT.-STBICT HONESTY. 

Sarah. Will you bring me a sheet of writing 
paper, Jane ? for I must write a letter. 

Jane. Where am 1 to find it ? 

Sarah. Why, there is plenty in Mrs. Homer's 
letter case in the parlor. 

Jane. Yes ; but that is not mine, nor yours 
either. 

Sarah. Well, what does that signify? I am; 
sure there is plenty ; she will never miss it ; imd 
what is the value of a sheet of paper ? 

Jane. Why, whether my mistress should miss ii 
or not makes no difference at all. It is not mine, 
and I shall not take it ; it would not be honest. 

Sarah. Jffonest, indeed ! Well, I never was sus- 
pected of being dishonest in my life. I lived four 
years in my last place, and had a good charjicter for 
honesty when I came away, and I never scrupled 
to take a trifle of that kind either. 

1 Fran. gikd. > k9m-p&a'yyoi 
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Jane. It seems, then, that your mistress did not 
know that these trifles were taken, or perhaps the 
pharacter she gave you might have been different. 

Sarahs Why, as to that, what is the value, I re- 
peat, of a sheet of paper ? My mistress can afford 
to lose li well enough, I warrant you. 

Ja/ne. It seems to me that the value of the thing 
signifies nothing ; the question is, whether it is mine, 
or whether it is not ; and if it is not, I have no 
right to it. If we take a little thing because we 
think it will not be missed, it is a sign that we only 
keep our hands from greater things because we 
think they will be missed. 

Sarah. I think I would not take $, thing of great 
value which did not belong to me. 

Ja/ne. But if you have a right principle, it will 
keep you from small crimes as well as great ones. 

Sarah. I believe you are right; but I cannot 
help thinking that you are too particular. Why, 
the other day, when a few little cakes came out of 
the dining room after dinner, you would not so much 
as give me one j and I dare say you would not touch 
one yourself. 

Jane. I could not give you one, because they 
WQre not mine; and, for the same reason, I, of 
course, could not touch one myself. 

Sarah. Why not ? They never would have been 
missed ; no one would have counted them. I would 
not touch one for the world if I thought they would 
miss them, for they never would have believed me 
to be honest again ; and, with a servant, character 
is every thing. 

17* 
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Jcme, Why, to be sure, to be a servant, charac- 
ter is a great thing ; but, I think, principle is » 
greater. If we forget what is the right principle to 
act upon, and only think of character, I doubt not 
there will be many a time when the temptaty)n to do 
wrong will lead us astray, when we think that n(^ 
body is looking on ; therefore the Scripture rule, 
" Thou, God, seest me,'* is always the right rule in 
great things, as well as little. 

writing scrd'pled stg'ni-flef mYssed 

dm'ing thYnk doiibt^ Script'ure 

sus-pSctfed chSr'ac-ter^ quSs'tion prJn'ci-ple 

course ser'v^nt ai-stray' no'bod-y 



IXXW.-PRESENCB OP MDO). 

Mrs. Freeman, one day having occasion to be bled, 
sent for the surgeon. As soon as he entered the 
room, her young daughter, Eliza, started up, and 
was hastily going away, when her mother called her 
back. 

Mrs. F. Do not go, Eliza ; I want you to stay 
by me; 

Eliza. Dear mother, I can never bear to sed 
you bled. 

Mrs. F. Why not ? What harm will it do you ? 

* Pron, kttr'^k-t?r. 8 dbttt. 
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E. I cannot look at blood! Besides, I cannot 
bear to see you hurt, mother. 

Mrs. F. If I can bear to feel it, surely you may 
see it. But you must stay, and we will talk about 
it afterwards. 

EUza then, pale and trembling, stood by her 
mother, and saw the whole operation. She could 
not help, however, turning her head away when the 
incision was made, and the first flow of blood made 
her start and shudder. 

" Well, Eliza, what do you think of this mighty 
matter now ? " said Mrs. Freeman, when all was 
oyer. "Would not it have been very foolish for 
you to have run away ? " 

E. But why should I stay to see it ? I could do 
you no good. 

Mrs. F. Perhaps not ; but it will do you good 
to be accustomed to such sights. 

E. Why, mother? 

Mrs. F. Because instances are every day hap- 
pening in which it is our duty to assist fellow- 
creatures in circumstances of pain and distress; 
and if we were to indulge a reluctance to come 
near to them on those occasions, we should never 
acquire either the knowledge or the presence of 
mind necessary for the purpose. 

E. But if I had been told how to Tielp people in 
such cases, could not I do it without being used to 
see them ? 

Mrs. F. No. We have all naturally a horror 
at every tiling which is the cause of pain and dan- 
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ger to ourselyes or others ; and nothing but habit 
can give most of us the presence of mind necessary 
to enable us in such occurrences to employ our 
knowledge to the best advantage. 

E. What is presence of mind, mother ? 

Mrs. F. It is that steady possession of our 
selves, in cases of alarm, that prevents us &om be- 
ing flurried or fiightene^. Do you not' remember 
hearing of your cousin Mary's cap taking fire at the 
candle? 

E. O, yes, very well. 

Mrs. F. The maid, as soon as she saw it, set up 
a great scream, and ran out of the room ; and Mary 
might have been burned to death. 

E. How foolish that was ! 

Mrs. F. Yes; the girl had not the least pres- 
ence of mind, and the consequence was, that she 
was entirely useless. But as soon as your aunt 
came up, she took the right method for preventing 
the mischief. The cap was too much on fire to be 
pulled off; so she took a quilt from the bed and 
flung it round Mary's head, and thus stifled the 
flame. 

E. Mary was a good deal scorched, though. 

Mrs. F. Yes ; but it was .very well that it was 
no worse. If the maid, however, had acted with any 
sense at first, no liarm at all would have been done, 
except burning the cap. I remember a much more 
fatal example of the want of presence of mind. 
The mistress of a family was awakened by flames 
bursting through tlie wainscot into her chamber. 
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She ran to tiie staircase ; and, in her confusion, iu-^ 
stead of going up stairs to call her children, who 
slept together in the nursery overhead, and who 
might have all escaped by the top o£ the house, 
she ran down, and, with much danger, made way 
through the fire into the street. When she had got 
thither, the thought of her poor children rushed 
into her mind ; but it was too late. The stairs had 
caught fire, so that nobody could get near them, and 
they were burned in their beds. 

E. What a sad thing! 

Mrs. F. Sad, indeed ! Now I wUl tell you of a 
different conduct, A lady was awakened by the 
crackling of fire, and saw it shining under her 
chamber door. Her husband would immediately 
have opened the door ; but she prevented him, since 
the smoke and flame would then have burst in upon 
them. The children, with a. maid, slept in a room 
opening out of theirs. She went and awakened 
them ; and, tying together the sheets and blankets, 
she let down the maid from the window first, and 
then let down the children one by one to her. Last 
of all she descended herself. A few minutes after, 
the floor fell in, and all the house was in flames. 

E. What a happy escape ! 

Mrs. F. Yes ; and with what presence of mind 
it was managed ! For mothers to love their chil- 
dren, and be willing to run any hazards for them, 
is conmaon ; but in weak minds that very love is 
apt to prevent exertions in the time of danger. I 
knew a lady who had a fine little boy sitting in 
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her lap. He put a plum into his mouth, which 
slipped into his throat, and choked him. The poor 
feUow turned black and struggled violently; and 
the mother was so frightened that, instead of putting 
her finger into his throat and pulling out the plum, 
which might easily have been done, she laid him on 
the floor, and ran to call assistance. But the maids 
who came up were as much flurried as she ; and the 
child died before any thing efiectual was done, to 
relieve him. 

E. How unhappy she must have been about it ! 

Mrs. F. Yes ; it threw her into an illness which 
came very near costing Her her life. Another lady, 
seeing her little. boy climb up a high ladder, set up a 
violent scream that frightened the child, so that he 
fell down and was much hurt ; whereas, if she had 
possessed command enough over herself to speak to 
him gently, he might have got down safely. 

prg§'ence siir'^eon in-cYj'i9n hSr'ror 

^c-ctis'tomed fa't^l where-fij'^ hSz'aM^ 

oc-ca'^ion d&ugh'ter^ migl^ify^ niir'se-ry 

re-luc'tg.nce flur'ried p9?-58ssed' ty'ing 



LXXV.-DANGER OF DISOBEDIENCE. 

Horace Jones lived in a beautifdl town, on the 
bank of a very large river. He was only six years 
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old, and his parents had forbidden him ever to go 
near the river alone ; for the banks were, in some 
places, very steep, and the water rushed along with 
great rapidity, so that there was great danger in 
going very near. 

One bright sununer morning Horace set out for 
school, with his satchel of books swung over his 
shoulder. His road to school led him along the 
bank of the river, and his mother had always 
charged him not to go down to the water. This 
morning, as she put on his collar, and brushed his 
hair, she said to him, *'I hope you will not go down 
to the edge of the water. Only think how dreadful 
it would be to be drowned in that deep river ! " 

" 0, no, mother ! " said Horace, and away he ran, 
his bright curls dancing in the wind as he bounded 
along. 

He was a merry little fellow, and, as he went 
along, he stopped, every moment or two, to pick 
the wild flowers which grew on the side of the 
road, or ran after a butterfly. 

It was a very pleasant morning ; the birds were 
singing in the trees, and the "busy bees" were 
flying from flower to flower, dipping in their heads 
for the sweet honey, and buzzing away, to each 
other, about the bright sunshine. 

The tall trees, on each side of the road, were 
whispering, as they bent their high heads to the 
warm, soft wind ; and the little boy's heart was full 
of happiness. 
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Presently a flock of geese came along the road to 
the river, cackling and screaming. As they passed 
half flying and half rnmiing, Horace thought that 
it would b0 gpod fun to chase them; so, without 
thinking of his mother's wishes, away he went, 
shouting and laughing, and swinging his cp,p over 
his head. 

The geese got to the water before him, i^nd in 
they spl^hed, one after the other, diviug, and d^^tn 
ing th^ spray all over each other, and then swim- 
ming gracefully about. 

Horace stood watching them with delight^ and 
quite forgot that it was school time. 

" 0, how I wish I could swim ! " said he ; " bow 
cool the water would feel this hot morning ! How 
I hate to sit in that warm school room all day, 
studying spelling lessons ! " 
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Just at this moment he ^w a little boat, tied to a 
stake, close by him. 

** I might get into th^t boat," he thought, " and 
sit there, and watqh ^he geese j that would be beau- 
tiful. I wonder why moth^ is so afraid to have me 
go near the water ; it could not do me any liarm to 
just step into the bpat." 

He stood tliinking a little while, and looked up 
and down the river. The water was as clear and 
blue as the sky ; and a few light clouds, that were 
reflected iu it, looked to Horace like a flock of sheep. 
Wherever the sunlight fell on the river, it sparkled 
so brightly that it dazzled his eyes ; and near the 
bank tl^e trees cast a deep shadow over it. Every 
leaf was reflected, in the clear, smooth surface, as 
distinctly as if it had been a looking-glass. 

Horace thought all this was very beautiful, and 
he thought how pleasant it would be to get into the 
little boat, and float calmly and gently over the still 
river. He walked down to the boat. It was a 
new one, painted bright green, with a red stripe 
round the edge. There were two oars in it, and a 
nice seat. 

Horace looked at the boat a moment longer, and 
then on the bright water, and the geese that were 
playing about; then he put one foot into it, and 
took up one of the oars. They were very light, and 
he thought that he could row quite well with them. 
So,' forgetting his mother's command, he stepped in, 
sat down, untied the rope that fastened it to the 
18 
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shore, and the swift current carried the disobedient 
boy away down the stream. 

The boat Qoated close to the geese, and Horace 
laughed heartily to see their firight. But the rapid 
river did not let the boat stay long in one spot, but 
hurried it along. 

All this while, his mother thought him safe at 
school. She would have been much frightened if 
she had known his danger. The hours passed away, 
and it was noon ; but he did not come home. When 
dinner was ready, he was nowhere to be found. 
They sent one of his older brothers to see if he had 
not stopped to play on the road. He could not find 
him ; but he met the schoolmistress, who told him 
that Horace had not been to school that day. 

He ran towards home again, inquiring of all he 
met if they had seen his little brother. No one 
knew any thing about him, except one man, who 
said he saw him about nine o'clock, running towards 
the river, after the geese. 

The anxious boy ran down to the river, but did 
not find his brother. He observed, however, that 
the boat he had seen there in the morning was 
gone ; and, looking a little farther, he found his 
brother's satchel. As soon as he foimd this, he 
burst into tears ; he felt sure that Horace had gone 
off in the boat, and hastened home to tell his fears. 

His parents were very much fi:ightened ; and his 
father and brothers set out to hunt for him. In 
vain did they go to every neighbor, and inquire for 
the lost boy ; no one had seen him. 
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The alarm spread, and several men went out in 
boats, to row up and down the river in search of 
him, for all wer^ sorry for the distressed parents ; 
but no boat was seen, and they returned. 

The next day passed, and still he could not be 
found. At last, however, towards night, a man, 
who was out fishing, found the little green boat, 
and brought it to its owner. 

On the afternoon of the third day, a gentleman, 
who had been down the river in a boat, came back 
with the body of the lost child. He had found it, 
about three miles from the town, among some bushes, 
on a small island. Many hearts ached as they looked 
on the poor boy, who, but a few days before, was so 
full of health and joy. 

O, how his parents, and brothers, and sisters felt, 
as they saw him buried in the cold ground ! He 
had died in his youth and beauty, and the very last 
thing he had done, before his spirit left this world, 
was to break a commandment of God, which says, 
" Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee." 

Horace had been taught this commandment; 
he knew what it meant ; and he knew how wicked 
disobedience was. Yet he sometimes forgot it ; and 
the consequence was fatal to him. 

If God did not take care of you all the time, you 
would not be safe a moment ; and you cannot ex- 
pect him to take care of you when you will not 
obey him. Whenever you are tempted to disobey 
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LXXVI.-THE DEOWNED CHIU). 



Push away the dripping ringlets 
Prom the childish brow and fair ; 

Weep, and kiss the little sleeper 
Lying in his beauty there,. 

See the eyelid^s silken fringes 
Sweeping o'er the cheek of snow ; 

Never more will tear-drop gather 
In the eyes that sparkled so. 

Ask the waters if they heard not, 
As they gleamed and flashed away, 

Soimd of angel-pinions, blending 
With the music of their spray ; — 

1 Pron, Silit. 9 t&wt. 8 &ngk'sb98. 
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If they saw not, in the sunlight, 
Angel forms from heaveii come — 

Come to bear away our Willie. 
To ills bright and starry home ? 

drTp'ping sleep'er Mn'^e§ o'er^ 

gleamed rtng'lets ly'jng eye'lid?* 

spar'kled pYn'ion} star'ry mu'§ic 

blgnd'ing sfin'light 9,-way' bright ^ 



LXXVn.- MOTHER, WHAT IS DEATH! 

" Mother, how still the baby lies ! 

I cannot hear his breath ; 
I cannot see his laughing eyes — 

They tell me this is death. 

" My little work I thought to bring. 

And sat down by his bed, 
And pleasantly I tried to sing : 

They hushed me — he is dead. 

" They say that he again will rise, 

More beautiful than now ; 
That God will bless him in the skies - 

O mother, tell me how ! " 

" Daughter, do you remember, dear, 
The cold, dark thing you brought, 

18* 
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And laid upon the casement here, — 
A withered worm, you thought ? 

" I told you that Almighty power 
Could break that withered shell, 

And show you, in a future hour. 
Something would please you well. 

" Look at the chrysalis, my love, — 

An efnpty shell it lies ; 
Now raise your wondering glance above, 

To where yon insect flies ! " 

** O, yes, mamma ! how very gay 

Its wings of starry gold ! 
And see ! it lightly flies away 

Beyond my gentle hold. 

" mother, now I know full well, 
If God that worm can change, 

And draw it from this broken cell, 
On golden wings to range, — 

" How beautiful will brother be, 
When God shall give him wings, 

Above this dying world to flee. 
And live with heavenly things ! " 

ITe§ ca§e'ment Al-migh'ty* fiit'ure' 

with'ered cSU Shgain'^ po^er 

dyeing chrysVKs be-ySnd' ^rbftve' 

1 Pron. ai-mi't9. « »-|«n'. » fflfypr. 
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LXXym.-THE HEEDLESS GIEL. 

Eliza Barlow was an amiable little girl. She 
was kind and gentle; and had a great many other 
good and agreeable qualities ; but she had one great 
fault that made her very troublesome to her friends. 
This fault was thoughtlessness. 

She did not remember what was said to her, be- 
cause she seldom paid attention. ^O, dear, I quite 
forgot it ! " or, " 0, dear, I did not think of what I 
was doing ! ** was her perpetual excuse for every 
wrong thing she did, or every right thing that she 
omitted. 

When she had a task of any kind to do, she would 
sit down with the intention of doing her best ; but if 
she heard a noise out of doors, or if a butterfly came 
in at the window, or the most trifling interruption 
occurred, her task was thought of no more, and her 
customary " 0, dear, I quite forgot it ! " was her 
excuse. 

Her mother bore with her fault, in the hope that 
time and reflection would cure her of it. But time 
seemed to pass with less advantage to her than to 
most children ; and as to reflection, she had not, at 
eight years old, any idea of what it was. 

She was as heedless as ever, and more vexatious, 
because she was at an age when some degree of 
thoughtfulness might have been fairly expected 
from her. 
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She was once invited to a pleasant party. It was 
in the early part of June, when Nature puts on her 
fresh dress of beauty, and the meadows and hedges 
are decked with flowers. 

The whole party consisted, of little girls, and it 
was proposed that they shoiild amuse themselves 
before dinner with gathering cowslips and pther 
flowers. 

The little girls, full of glee and spirits, went out, 
each with a Uttlp basket, towards the meadows. As 
they were running off, Mr. "Moreland called after 
them, to bid them beware of the- pond at the bot- 
tom of the hill-field. 

" 0, we will take care and not go near it," was 
echoed in answer by many voices, ?ind by Eliza's 
among the rest. 

This hill-field was at some little distance from the 
house, and lay on the sloping side of a hill. It was 
sheltered from the north by trees, and lay open to 
the sun on the south; and here, particularly at 
the upper part of the field, the cowslips were finer 
and more abundant than any where else. And 
here the little girls ran about like so many bees rov-^ 
ing from flower to flower. 

At last Eliza saw, at the bottom of the field, a 
great number of broad, green leaves, as large and as 
flat as plates, covering, as she thought, the ground. 
" Ah," said she, " what curious leaves ! I will just 
run down the hill, and gather one of them," 

She forgot the pond, and Mr. Moreland's caution, 
and her own promise not to go near it ; and she did 
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not knotr that tfiese leaves were the leaves of the 
water lily. Her companions saw her run off, and 
called after her to remetiiber the pond. ^ 

She heard their voices, but did not distinguish 
what they said : she thought that she would stop to 
listen to them when she had gathered her leaf, and 
therefore only ran the faster. 

When she got near the bottom of the hill, she 
saw the water, and was aware of her danger ; but, 
though she was aware of it, she could not now avoid 
it. She was running at full speed, and had not the 
power of stopping herself, till she was knee-deep in 
the pond. 

The other children, who had watched her in ter- 
ror, ran screaming about, not knowing what was to 
be done, and were quite bereft of their senses by 
fright. 

Eliza's cousin, Margaret, was the first to recover 
her recollection, and told the rest of the chiidreli 
to run with all speed to the house for help, while 
she would go down to the pond to see if she could 
render any assistance. 

In the mean time, Eliza felt herself sinking and 
sinking in the soft, muddy bottom, and kept grasp- 
ing at weeds and water plants for support. But all 
these, one after another, gave way ; and by the time 
Margaret reached the pond, she had sunk in so far, 
that the water was up to her shoulders. 

Margaret, who was about ten years old, and a girl 
of uncommon sense and thoughtfulness, the very 
reverse of Eliza, saw that, tmless something could 
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be done, her cousin must be drowned before assist- 
ance could come from the house. 

Luckily, she had on a long silk sash, which she 
untied, and, making a noose, threw it over Eliza's 
head, and told her to pass it under her arms 
in the manner of a child's leading strings. Mar- 
garet kept fast hold of the two ends, and by this 
means prevented her cousin from sinking any 
deeper, and also enabled her to catch hold of a 
bush, which grew at the edge of the bank. 

But Margaret's strength was hardly equal to the 
weight which she had to sustain ; and, the sides of 
the pond being wet and slippery, she had much diffi- 
culty in keeping her footing. Indeed, she only did 
so by standing ankte-deep in water in a hole, the 
sides of which were some support for her. 

In this manner, however, she held up Eliza, till 
her strength nearly gave way, and she feared that 
every instant she should be obliged to let go the 
sash. The appearance of a man running towards 
them, gave her resolution and strerfgth to hold on 
till he got up to her. 

The children had fortimately met this man half 
way between the field ajad the house ; otherwise 
both Eliza and Margaret must have been exhausted 
before any help could have come to them. 

They were not, either of them, in, the end, much 
the worse for the adventure ; but Eliza was obliged 
to spend the rest of the day in bed, instead of 
enjoying herself with her young friends ; and her 
companions had suflFered so much agitation and 
alarm, that none of them had any spirits for jday. 
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LXXIX.-OBEDIENOE TO PARENTS. 

Two little girls, named Emily and Prances, lived 
very near to each other. They were cousins ; but 
they loved each other almost as well as sisters. 

Both of them loved to do as their parents wished ; 
and they were neat, orderly, and industrious. They 
also loved their books, and were always iiL season 
Willi their lessons at school. 

Their teachers said that Emily and Prances were 
always obedient, and were very studious ; and the 
clergyman noticed that they were silent and seriouB 
when they were at church. 

Their good behavior gave great comfort to their 
parents ; and nothing else made Emily and Prances 
80 happy as to see that their parents were satisfied 
with their conduct. 

There was another little girl, called Jane, who 
lived but a short distance from Emily and Prances. 

1 Pnm, kwSl'^-tjz. « lli'sn. 
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She was not like them, but was fall of sly tricks, 
and loved mischief, and did not obey her father and 
mother. 

Jane was never happy ; and, if she saw others 
happy, she loved*to disturb them. Wicked persons 
are very apt to be envious ; they are displeased when 
they see others enjoy the blessings which are given 
them. 

One fine afternoon in the summer, when fliere 
was no school, Emily and Prances had leave to take 
their dolls and some other playthings, and sit under 
a shady tree, a little way from the house. 

Their mothers told them to keep still in the shade, 
as the heat was very great. They were also told 
not to go farther than the great tree, for there 
might be a shower ; and if they were far from tlie 
house, they might get wet, and be sick. 

Emily and Frances had not long been at play, 
when Jane came up to them, and asked what they 
were doing. They answered* her pleasantly anrf 
kindly ; but she said, " It is silly to sit under this 
tree ; come with me into the forest, and you will 
have a good time, picking flowers and berries." 

They told Jane what their parents had said, and 
asked her to stay and play with them ; but she re- 
fused. Slie said her mother had told her the same 
thing, but that she knew it never rained when the 
sun shone so bright. 

Prances said that she should not think Jane 
would speak so, if she remembered 'the conimand- 
ment, " Honor thy father and thy mother." Jane 
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liaid she did not remember it, and did not care for. 
it. She then went away into the Wood. 

Jane had not long been gone before 8ome black 
olouds arose in the north-west. They were soon 
« overhead, and the lightning flashed from them, and 
the thunder was fearfully loud. The birds flew 
about, as though greatly alarmed, and hid under 
the shed, and in the barns; and the cattle ran 
about the fields, as if filled with terror. Birds and 
beasts seem to know when a storm is coming, and 
what kind, of a storm it will be, much better than 
men. 

Emily and Frances hastened home, and had just 
reached their houses when the wind blew and 
whirled furiously, and the rain came down in tor- 
rents. Large hailstones also fell, and beat down 
the grass and grain, and broke the windows which 
were not covered with blinds. 

These good girls were then very thankful that 
they were safe at home ; but they thought of Jane, 
and of her poor mother. They told their parents 
all that Jane had said and done ; and as soon as 
any one could safely go out, a man was sent to tell 
her father and mother where she was. 

Her father went into the wood, and looked a great 
while for her. At length he found her, with her 
clothes completely wet, and her head, and neck, and 
arms sadly bruised by the hail. She was sitting 
under a tree, and was so beaten and frightened 
that she did not try to move. 

When her father brought her home, her mother 
19 
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did all that she could to prevent her taking cold ; 
but the girlhad been so long wet with the rain, 
that she was very mach chilled. The next day 
doie was quite sick. 

For several weeks it was not thought that Jane « 
would ever be well again. But at length she grew 
better ; and then she told her mother that she should 
try to be a good child. 

Jane kept her promise ; but it was a long time 
before she found it eaqr to do right. When she had 
learned to fear the Lord, and to honor her &ther 
and mother, she was very happy. 
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IXXX.-TH1 UTTLB PHILOSOPHER. 

Mr. LoRiNa was one morning riding on horse- 
back, when, dismounting to gather a beautiful 
flower in the hedge, his horse galloped away from 
him. A little boy, in a field near by, ran across 
where the road made a turn, and, getting be- 
fore the horse, took him by the bridle, and held 

t frvn, kiii'aiu. * itf^j^jv- * Ut'ning. 
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him till his owner came up. Mr. Loring looked 
at the boy, and admired his ruddy, cheei^l 
countenance. "I thank you,'* said he. "You 
have caught my horse, and I will pay you for your 
trouble." 

" I want no&ing, sir," said the boy. 

Mr. L. So much the better for you. Few men 
can say as much. What is your name ? 

" Thomas Hurdle, junior," said the boy. 

Mr. L. What were you doing in the field ? 

Thomas. I was pulling up weeds, and tending 
the sheep tl^t are feeding on the turnips. 

Mr. L. And do youJike this employment ? 

Thomas. Yes, very well, this fine weather. 

Mr. L. But had you not rather play ? 

Thxynms. This is not hard work ; it is ahnost as 
good as play. , 

Mr. L. Who set you to work? 

Thomas. My &ther, sir. 

Mr. L. Where does he live ? 

Thomxis. Just by, among the trees, there. 

Mr. L. What is his name ? 

Thom^is. Thomas Hurdle. 

Mr. L. How old are you ? 

Thomas. I shall be eight next month. 

Mr. L. How long have you been out. in this 
field? 

Thom^a^. Ever since six in the morning. 

Mr. L. And are not you hungry ? 

J^omas. Yes, sir ; I shall go to my dinner soon. 

Mr. L. If you had a dime now, what would you 
do with it ? 
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Thomas. I do not know. I never had so much 
money in my life. 

Mr. L. Have yon no playthings ? 

Tliomas. Playthings ! what are those ? 

Mr. L. Sach as balls, ninepins, marbles, tops, 
and wooden horses. 

Thomas. No, sir; but my brother makes foot- 
balls to kick in the eold weather; and then I 
have a jumping pole and a pair of stills to walk 
through the £rt with. I had a hoop, but it is 
brokmi. 

Mr. L. And do yon want nothing .else ? 

Tkomcts. No, sir. I have hardly time to play 
with what I have ; for I always ride the horses to 
the field, and bring up the cows, and nm to the 
town of errands, and that is as good as play, you 
know. 

Mr. L. But you could buy apples or gingerbread 
at the town, I snppose, if you had money. 

T%o7MZs. I can get apples at home ; and as for 
gingerbread, I do not want it, fcnr my mother gives 
me a pie now and then,.and that is as good. 

Mr. L. Would not you like a knife to cut 
sticks ? 

Thomas. I have one; here it is; my brother 
gave it to me. 

Mr. L. Your shoes are full of holes. Should 
you like a better pair ? 

Thomas. I have a better pair for Sundays. 

Mr. L. But these let in water. 

Thomas. I do not care for that. 
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Mr. L. Your hat is all torn, too. 

Thomas. I have a better one at home ; but I had 
as lief have none at all, for it hurts my head. 

Mr. L. What do you do when it rains ? 

Thomas. If it rains very hard, I get under the 
hedge till it is over. 

Mr. L. What do you do when you are hungry, 
before it is time to go home ? 

Thomas. I sometimes eat a raw turnip. 

Mr. L. But if there are none ? 

Thomas. Then I do as well as I can ; I work on, 
and never think of it. 

Mr. L. Are you not dry sometimes this hot 
weather ? 

Thomas. Yes ; but there is water enough. 

Mr. L. Why, my little fellow, you are quite a 
philosopher ! 

Thomas. Sir? 

Mr. L. I say that you are quite a philosopher ; 
but I am sure that you do not know what that means. 

Thomas. No, sir, I do not ; but no harm, I hope. 

Mr. L. No, it does not. Well, you seem to want 
nothing; so I shall not give you money to make 
you want any thing. But were you ever at school ? 

Thomas. No, sir ; but father says I shall go after 
harvest. 

Mr. L. You will want books then. 

Thomas. Yes; the boys all have a Spelling Book 
and a Testament. 

Mr. L. Well, then, I will give them to you, be 
cause you are a very good boy ; and when you go to 
school, you must make good use of them. 
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IXm-THE DISOBEDIENT BOY. 

"Mat I go up to the barn, mother, and take 
Banger with me, to see the kittens ? " said little 
Arthur Gushing to his mother. " I do not think he 
will hurt them.'* 

Arthur was a bright, active boy of seven years, 
who passed most of the pleasant days in summer 
with his dog, Banger, playing about the grounds 
adjoining his &ther'8 house ; for Arthur had never 
Tbeen to school. 

He liked very much to play upon the hay in the 
bam ; but since the cat had made it the home of 
her family, and lodged her three little kittens there, 
his mother did not allow him to go there without 
her permission. She replied to him now that he 
might go for a little while, if he would only look at 
the kittens, and not handle them ; but he must not 
take Banger, for he would frighten the cat, and per- 
haps bite her. 

Arthur was sorry that Banger could not go ; but 
as he knew that it was useless to tease his mother 
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when she had once decided a question, he said no 
more, but started off quite happy. 

The path to the barn led by Ranger's kennel ; 
and as Arthur passed along and saw his favorite dog 
dozing in the sunshine, he could not resist the in- 
clination to stop a moment and pati him on the 
head. He told him where he was going, and that 
he should take him with him if mother would only 
let him. The dog pricked up his ears as if he un- 
derstood the whole matter, and, when Arthur went 
on, followed, crouching close behind him. 

Arthur knew that the dog was following, and told 
him, once or twice, to go back; but though he spoke 
the words, he was naughty enough to feel pleased 
that Ranger was with him. He went to the barn 
instead of turning back, as he ought to have done. 
" I have told him not to go," he said aloud ; " and - 
if he keeps with me now, I cannot help it. I have 
tried to obey my mother." 

Arthur knew that he did not speak the truth, and 
that he had not really done all in his power to obey 
his mother. 

They found the kittens alone, for the- cat was 
away watching for a mouse to take to her little opes. 
She little knew what company her family was re- 
ceiving at home during her absence. 

Arthur was greatly amused to see the kittens put 
up their backs and seem so angry, just because old 
Ranger, as he called liim, was looking at them ; and 
when the dog growled and showed his teeth in re- 
turn for their imfriendly greeting, Arthur thought 
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it was real fun, and laughed aloud. But the cat, 
hearing the noise, hastened home to see what was 
the matter, and arrived just as the dog was in the 
act of seizing the largest kitten that stood out fore- 
most in defence of her home and sisters. 

Ranger had received several severe scratches 
about his head before he knew whence they came, 
for the 'cat had approached unperceived by the 
whole party. Howling with pain, the dog rushed 
blindly against Arthur, who was thrown backwards 
through an open stairway to the floor below. . 

Arthur's mother heard his cries, and hastened to 
his assistance. She was greatly alarmed to find her 
little boy lying at the foot of the stairs with his face 
covered with blood ; but, on reaching home, she dis- 
covered that he was not much hurt. 
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Arthur had often been told the danger of disobe- 
dience ; but he could not always resist temptation. 
He now resolved to obey his parents, and has 
since become a fbry good boy. 
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1III11.-T0 A ROBm. 





Sweetest songster of the grove, 

Little darling robin, come ; 
Hasten from the lonely wood. 

Make this cherry tree thy borne. 

• 

Just between these parting boughs 
Build thy warm and downy nest; 

Never was there prettier spot 
For a little bird to rest. 

When ibe day begins to dawn, 
60 and sit upon the spray, 

1 Pmu Ikr'tbvT. * n&w'te. 
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And wake me, robin, from my sleep, 
With thy merriest morning lay. 

When my break&st is jHreplired, 
I will pay thee for thy song ; 

Half my bread thou shait divide 
Thy dear family among. 

And when round thy quiet nest 

The cherries hang so ripe and sweet, 

Bobin, thou shalt have them all 
For thy little ones to eat. 

No rude boy, in wanton sport, . 

Shall thy eggs or nestlings take ; 
For I will guard this cherry tree. 

Gentle robin, for thy sake. 

chSr'ry down'y mSr'ri-Sst fSm'i-ly 

ngst'ling? be-tween' prefti-er* guard* 
pr§-pired' chSr'rief di-vlde' round 



LXXXm.-THB NKW-YEAR'S GOT. 

Julia Brown had, always been a good-natured, 
quiet child, until she was about seven years old; 
and then she acquired a habit of being sulky and 
ill humored when any thing displeased her. 

1 Pron. prlt't^-fr. < gSlrd. 
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Sometiines it happened that Julia wanted to go 
into the garden and play, just at the time that 
her mother wanted her to mark some towels, or 
mend a hole in a stocking for one of her little 
brothers. 

As soon as her mother gave Julia the stocking to 
mend, or the towel to mark, she would be^n to look 
so cross and dull that no one could bear to see her. 
She would go and sit with the work in a comer of 
the room, put down her head, and, if any one 
came into the room and spoke to her, she would 
hang her head still lower, and return no answer. 

Her mother, who loved her dearly, was ashamed 
to see her behave so ill, because she knew that no" 
good person will ever love an ill-tempered child, 
and that bad, ill-tempered children scarcely ever 
make good men and women. Julia's mother used 
to think of all this until it sometimes made her 
weep. 

It was a custom with Julia's mother to make a 
great many presents to her children and their little 
playfellows on the evening of New-Year's Day. 

The end of the year drew nigh, and Julia began 
to be afraid that she should have no present; for 
she was a sensible child, and knew that she did not 
deserve to have any thing given to her. 

But, about that time, Julia's mother went often 
into a back parlor, and, when she came out, she al- 
ways locked the door, and put the key in her pocket. 
One day Julia asked her mother why she went into 
the back parlor, and always locked the door as soon 
as she came out. 
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<' I have something to do there alone/' answered 
her mother. " You will know on New-Year's 
Day." 

Poor Julia was afraid to ask any more questions. 
She thought her mother intended to punish her on 
that day for all her misbehayior, and yet Julia could 
not help sometimes being sulky and cross, though 
she thought, every time she had been in an ill hu- 
mor, she would never be so again. 

At last New-Year's Day c^e, and Julia's brothers 
and sisters were quite merry and pleased, and talked 
a great deal to each other. " I wonder," said Henry, 
"what I shall have given to me this evening. 1 
think my present will be a very fine one ; for last 
year I had no present, because I was so wicked as 
to pinch little sister for taking away one of my play- 
things ; and mother said if I were good all the year, 
I should have something pretty to make up for 
it. And I have been as good as I could be ever 
since." 

The children went on talking in this manner for 
some time ; but Julia was obliged to be silent, 
for she did not like to say to her brothers and sis- 
ters that she should have no present. 

As soon as dinner was over, all the invited chil- 
dren began to come. They were all pleased, and 
played in such a pretty manner, that Julia quite 
forgot to be sulky tiie whole day. 

When Julia's mother went into the room where 
the children were playing, and saw Julia smiling, 
or went by the door, and heard their cheerful 
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Toices talking and laughing, she was quite happy ; 
for nothing can give greater joy to a mother than to 
see her children good and happy. 

Wlien Julia's mother saw that her daughter had 
neither been sulky nor obstinate all day, nor quar- 
relled with any of the children, she began to hope 
that Julia had resolved never to be naughty again. 
" And then," said the good mother to herself, " I 
shall have none but good children." 

As soon as tea was over, Julia's mother rose from 
the table and went out ; and soon after Julia's father 
came in, and said, " Come, children, we will go iftto 
the back parlor, and see why mother does not come 
with the presents." 

" We must not go there, father," said Henry, " for 
mother has something there that we are not to see." 

" 0, yes," said tlie father, " now you may all see." 

All the children, except Julia, began to jump and 
run, and were trying to see who could be first at the 
door of the paiior. But their father told them that 
they must enter the room in an orderly manner,, for 
there the presents were to be delivered. 

As soon as the door of the parlor was opened, the 
children were so surprised at what thfy saw that 
they hardly knew where they were. Directly oppo- 
site to the door stood a large table, covered with a 
green cloth. In the middle of the table there was 
a green tree ; on some of the branches of the tree 
there hung a great many little lanips, of different 
colors ; some were yellow, and some blue. 

On the other branches of the tree hung IHtle 
20 
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baskets, ftill of oraages, applies, biseuii^/ raisms, 
dried currants and cherries ; but there was not any 
confectionery in the baskets, for Julia's moti^r never 
let her children eat confectionery, believing that it 
was quite unhealthy. 

The table, on which the tree stood, was covered 
all over with toys and playthings of different sorta 
There were little horses, find carts, and chaises, and 
tops for the boys; and there were dcdls, and tear 
things, and bells, and balls, and other things for the 
girls. 

All the children jumped about, and clapped their 
hands with joy ; and they stood all round the table^ 
looking at the pretty lamps that hung in the tree, 
and at the nice things in the little baskets, suid at 
the playthings on the table ; and then they looked 
at each other. And every one of those children 
was pleased to see how happy the others were ; and, 
as they stood round the table, they said to each 
other, "0, what a fine horse 1" "0, what a fine 
doU ! " ^^ 0, what a parcel of nice things in the 
baskets ! " 

But not one of the children <^ered to touch or 
to take an^ thing ; but widted till Mrs. Brown (Saikd 
each child to her, and gave to each ope th^ plaything 
which she thought most pr(:q)er. 

Nearly all the playthings were given aw&y, when 
Mrs. Brown said to her little daughter, " Come 
here, Julia, and see what is in that Httle basket." 
Julia lifted up a white napkin, which covered the 
basket, and there lay a beautiful wax doll, dressed 



iike a little lad^, ^rith a fine mmsiin fvodk on, and a 
bonnet trimmed with lace. 

" Bead what ia written on the paper, which the 
doll holds in its hand," said her mother. 

Julia then read, " This doll is to reward a good 
little girl, trho is never sulky, nor idle, nor cross, 
but who idways tri^ to be as good as she can." 

She was going to lay the doll down ; tears came 
in her eyes, and her face blushed with shame. 
Mrs. Brown YfBs sorry to see her little girl feel so 
much pain, but she hoped Julia would be the better 
for it afterwards. She asked JuUa for whom she 
thought the doll was intended. 

" I think it is for my sister," said Julia. 

" Then give it to her," said the mother. 

Julia handed the doU to her sister, and thought 
if she had been as good a girl, she would have had 
just such a one. " But," said Julia to her sister, 
" you will let me sometimes play with your pretty 
doll ; I will take care not to break it." 

*/ That I will," said Augusta ; " you may play with 
it every day if you like." 

" Now," said Mrs. Brown, " come and look once 
more into the basket ; it is not yet empty." 

Julia saw something else covered with a white 
napkin. She lifted up the napkin, and there lay 
just such another wax doll, dressed very prettily, 
but a little different from Augusta's. " Take the 
doll out, and read what is written on the paper, 
which it holds in its hand," said her mother. 

Julia read, ^ This doll is for a little girl, idio 
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^ knows she has been nau^iy, hut who will try never 
to be so again." Julia hugged the doll close to 
her bosom, and, throwing herself into her mother's 
arms, said, " This doll is for me, dear mother. I 
am the little girl who has been nai^^hty ; but I will 
try and never be naughty again/' 

Julia kept her word, and was hardly ever sulky 
afterwards. 
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LXXnV.-THE fflPATEENT GIBL. 

" Thbt will not come to-night, I know they will 
not come," said Mary to her mother. " 0, yes, 
they will, my dear," replied her mother ; " it is not 
late yet." 

Mary was expecting some little girls to come and 
play with her ; and she was not so patient as a good 
little girl should be, when her mother is kind 
enough to invite her friends. A minute or two 
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after, she said again, " Mother, I am sure they will 
not come. The sun has gone away from the last 
paving stone iu the yard. I know they will not 
come." 

"If you are so fretful, I shall not invite your 
friends to come and see jqvl again," said her 
mother. " I do not think that I am fretful," said 
Mary ; " but I do wish they would come." 

While Mary said this, ^he was dressing a large 
wax doll ; and she had b6en in great trouble, for 
fear it would not be dressed before the little girls 
came. Her aunt Sarah had made a pretty robe of 
white muslin for the doll, and Mary wished very 
much to put it on. 

The robe was too short, and her mother told her 
she had better rip the wide hem very carefully, and 
make a narrower one. Julia began very weU ; but 
there was a knot in the thread, and she would not 
wait for her mother's advice. She took a pin, and 
pulled upon the knotty stitch, with all her strength. 
She tore 'the muslin badly, and then she began to 
cry and fret about it. 

" If you had been slow and careful, you would 
not have spoiled that pretty robe," said her mother. 
" I wish my daughter would learn to be mor«i 
patient." 

Before Julia could find another gown for her doll, 
two of the little girls came. She was so impatient 
to see them, that she flung the doll down in her 
little brother's chair, and ran to take off their bon- 
nets and shawls. 
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When hfei* brotti«er heard the? bell ring, he wanteft 
to climb ifii his chair, to look out of the wiiidow. 
He stepped (m the doll, atid broke it to pieces ; 
and when Mary c&me back, she found the doll's 
face all smashed, a^d the pretty black eyes rolling 
on the floor-. She cried wkih vexation, and began 
to make loud complaints of Oedrge. 

But her mother said, ** Yoiir brofliep is not to 
blame. He is a very little boy, and he did not 
know the doll was itt his cfeair. You should never 
be in such a hui^ry, (feat you do not mind where you 
throw your playthings/' 

More little girls came soon. When they saw ihe 
pieces of the doll, they all said that it was a great 
pity such a beautiful thing had been thrown down 
so carelessly. They all went into the parlor, and 
began to play^hide-and-go-seek. They enjoyed thfe 
very well fot a ^hort time ; but Mary soon begam to 
grow impatient. 

When she was blinded, she wotild open oiio ey^e ^ 
little, so that Ae eould see where the handkerchief 
was hidden. If the little girls did not IBind it very 
quickly, she would tell them where it was. Her 
playmates said there was no pleasure in this ; and 
they would not play hide-and-go-seek any longer. 

Some of the girls were quite discontented, and 
wanted to go home. Mary went crying to her 
mother, and gaSd, " My company want to go home. 
What shall I do?" 

Her mother went to inquire what Was the matter ( 
and the children said, "We cannot play any thing. 
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Mdry spoils all our fiin." The mother said, " My 
little daughter wishes to make you all happy ; and 
I think she will try not to be impatient any more." 

Mary promised thiEvt she trould ; and they all be- 
gan to play hunt4he*-tbimble. But when UUIq girls 
allow themselves to form a bad habit, it is not oasy 
to leave it off all at o^oe. 

After a while, Mary forgot her promise. If die 
knew what little girl had the thimble, she would 
call out, " I know where it is : somebody with a blue 
sash has got it" When the children found that 
she would not wait for her turn, they«aid that they 
did not wish to play so ; and they gave it all up. 

They went home early, and said to one another, 
" Mary showed us many pretty things, and we began 
many pleasant plays ; but she spoiled every thing by 
being so impatient." 

Mary's mother talked very seriously with her^. 
" My little daughter," said she, " do you not see 
that you make yourself disagreeable, and every 
body else uncomfortable, by always being so impa« 
tient?" 

" Yes, indeed, I do," said Mary, wiping her eyes. 
^^ I anticipated great pleasure in this party ; but I 
have not been happy at all. Hereafter I will try . 
to do as you tell me. When you tell me to wait, 
I will be as patient as I can ; and when my little 
playmates come to see me again, I will try not to 
break up their plays by my impatience. mother, 
do you think I shall ever be a patient little girl 7 " 
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Her mother told her that she felt quite sure she 
would be, if she would ouly try. 
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1 JP^M. Im-pft'ihfnt. s prSm'iit. • D»t't9. 
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